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Week Ending Friday, September 11, 1998 


The President’s Radio Address 


September 5, 1998 


Good morning. On this Labor Day week- 
end, when we celebrate the dignity of work 
and enjoy the fruits of our labor, T want to 


talk to you about the continuing strength of 


America’s economy and what we must do to 
continue our progress in the face of increas- 
ing uncertainty in the global economy. 

As you know, I am just completing a trip 
to Russia, which has had a great deal of dif- 
ficulty as a result of the loss of investment 
from overseas, and to Ireland, which has 
done much, much better because of its com- 
mitment to open trade and its ability to at- 
tract investment from all around the world. 

At home, yesterday, we learned that the 
unemployment rate remained at 4.5 percent, 
more evidence of the continued health of the 
American economy, at the same time as fi- 
nancial turmoil has struck several countries, 
particularly in Asia and in Russia, and is now 
being felt in our own stock market. 

This proves the point I have made again 
and again since taking office: We are in a 
global economy, and we are affected by 
events beyond our shores. We cannot ignore 
them. And when we do things to help othe T'S 
meet their economic challenge s, we are help- 
ing ourselves. 

Earlier this week I asked the Chair of my 
Economic Council of Advisers, Dr. Janet 
Yellen, to report to me on the overall state 
of the American economy today. What I 
heard from Dr. Yellen should be reassuring 
to America’s families. While the Asian crisis 
has dampened exports, especially for our 
farmers, and caused losses for some financial 
institutions, the pillars of our prosperity 
stands solid: Inflation and unemployment are 
still at their lowest levels, and consumer con- 
fidence near its highest level in 30 years; we 
still have an historic boom in business invest- 
ment, and we’re still creating jobs, 365,000 
last month alone; perhaps most important, 


standards of living continue to rise; wages are 
growing at twice the rate of inflation, the 
strongest real wage growth in over 20 years. 

After decades in which incomes stagnated 
in our country, a growing economy means 
real opportunity for millions of families, the 
opportunity to buy a home, take a vacation, 
know your children will be educated, save 
for your retirement, live out the American 
dream. 

The bottom line is, for all the quicksilver 
volatility in the world’s financial markets, the 
American economy is on the right track. 
From autos to computers, from biotech to 
construction, our industries continue to lead 
the world. But we have an obligation to keep 
America on the right track and a duty to press 
forward with the strategy that has helped 
turn our economy around. 

First, in this time of financial uncertainty, 
we must maintain America’s hard-won fiscal 
discipline. Our economic expansion is built 
not on the illusion of Government debt but 
on the solid foundation of private sector 
growth spurred by low interest rates. Now 
we must use these good times to build a se- 
cure retirement for the baby boomers and 
a secure future for our children. Again, I will 
insist that we set aside every penny of any 
budget surplus until we save the Social Secu- 
rity system first. I'll resist any tax cut or any 
new spending plan that squanders the sur- 
plus before we've even had one year of black 
ink after 29 years of deficits. 

Second, we must invest in the skills of our 
people. That’s the key to long-term prosper- 
ity. I'll work with the Congress in coming 
weeks to enact our agenda to make American 
education the best in the world, for more 
teachers and smaller classes in the early 
grades, to extra help with early reading, mod- 
ernizing our schools, connecting all “of our 
classrooms and libraries to the Internet by 
the year 2000. 

Third, we must master the complex reali- 
ties of the new global economy. It can be 
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a source of tremendous strength for America. 
Indeed, about 30 percent of the remarkable 
growth we've enjoyed in the last 54% years 
has come as a result of our expanding trade. 
I've said to Russia and our Asian trading part- 
ners, “If you take the tough steps to reform 
yourselves and restore economic confidence, 
America will work with the international 
community to help you get back on your 
feet.” 

I ask Congress to step up to its responsibil- 
ity for growth at home and financial stability 
abroad by meeting our obligation to the 
International Monetary Fund. There is no 
substitute for action and no reason for delay. 
The International Monetary Fund is a critical 
device to get countries to reform and do the 
right things and return to growth. Without 
it, they won’t be able to buy America’s ex- 
ports, and we won't be able to do as well 
as we otherwise could do. 

Markets rise and fall. But our economy is 
the strongest it’s been in a generation, and 
its fundamentals are sound. Let’s stay on the 
right track and take strong steps to steer our 
Nation through the new global economy so 
that we can continue to widen the circle of 
opportunity as we approach the 21st century. 

Thanks for listening. 


NOTE: The address was recorded at approximately 
6:05 p.m. on September 4 at the U.S. Ambas- 
sador’s residence in Dublin, Ireland, for broadcast 
at 10:06 a.m. on September 5. This transcript was 
made available by the Office of the Press Sec- 
retary on September 4 but was embargoed for 
release until the broadcast. 


Remarks in Limerick, Ireland 
September 5, 1998 


Audience member. Welcome, Mr. Clin- 
ton! 

The President. Thank you. I feel wel- 
come. Thank you. Mayor Harrington, City 
Manager Murray, Taoiseach, Celia, to the 
University rectors, to the officials of the Irish 
and American Governments and the distin- 
guished Members of our Congress who have 
accompanied me here. Let me say on behalf 
of my wife and myself, and all of us who 
have come from America, you have made us 
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feel very much at home in Limerick, and we 
thank you. 

I would like to thank the Irish Chamber 
Orchestra, and Micheal O’Suilleabhain, who 
performed before I came. I would like to 
thank everyone who did anything to make 
this possible. I especially thank you for the 
Freedom of the City. I told the mayor that 
I was relieved to have the Freedom of the 
City here. It means when I’m no longer 
President and I come back to Ireland, I won’t 
have to stay in Dublin alone. I can come to 
Limerick, too. And I thank you. 

I thank the universities for the rectors’ 
award. The work of peace is always a commu- 
nity effort. I am pleased that the United 
States could play a role. But for all your gen- 
erosity today, make no mistake about it, the 
major credit for the peace process belongs 
to the Irish—to the people, to the people 
who voted for the Good Friday agreement, 
to the leaders of the various groups in North- 
ern Ireland who supported it, to the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, and to your ex- 
traordinary Taoiseach, Bertie Ahern, who has 
been brilliant in his leadership in this endeav- 
or. 

Let me also echo something the mayor 
said. We have this wonderful delegation from 
the United States Congress here who have 
loved Ireland and worked and longed for 
peace here for many years. But one of them 
actually has his roots and some of his relatives 
here in Ireland, Congressman Peter King, 
who is here with his relatives today. So thank 
you, Peter. And I think you have—[ap- 
plause|—thank you. 

Ladies and gentlemen, 35 years ago, in 
June of 1963, President Kennedy came to 
Limerick and promised he would return in 
the springtime. He was not able to fulfill that 
promise. But I appreciate the opportunity to 
renew it, and to thank you for the springtime 
of hope the Irish people have given the entire 
world in 1998. You see, a great deal of my 
time as President is spent dealing with the 
troubles people cause themselves around the 
world when they hate their neighbors be- 
cause of their religious, their racial, their eth- 
nic, their tribal differences. 

I saw hundreds of thousands of people die 
in Rwanda in a matter of months over tribal 
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differences. We see the continuing heart- 
break in the Middle East, the trouble in the 
Balkans spread from now Bosnia to Kosovo. 
We see trouble in the Aegean, trouble on 
the Indian subcontinent, trouble the world 
over because people cannot understand that 
underneath whatever differences their neigh- 
bors have with them, there lurks the common 


humanity in the soul of us all. Because of 


what you have done in Ireland in 1998, you 


have made it possible for me, on behalf of 


the United States and the cause of peace in 
the world, to tell every warring, feuding, 
hating group of people trapped in the prison 
of their past conflicts to look at Ireland and 
know there can be a better day. Thank you 
for that. 

I came here, too, to Limerick and to west- 
ern Ireland to see this historic point of em- 
barkation for the New World, where the 
Shannon approaches the Atlantic and so 
many faces turned in hope to America over 
the years. I wanted to remember our com- 
mon pasts and to imagine for a few moments 
with you the future we can build together. 


For the last decade is only a tiny portion of 


Irish history, though it has witnessed a sea 
change in the life of the Irish people. The 
demons of the past are losing their power 
to divide you, and a new and better and more 
prosperous history is unfolding before you. 

You mentioned the McCourt brothers 
from Limerick who did grace the White 
House last St. Patrick's Day. Now I'll have 
to go home and tell Frank McCourt, “You 
know, Frank, you made a lot of money writ- 
ing about the old Limerick, but I like the 
new one better, and I think you would, too.” 

Here in this city, wars were fought and 
treaties were signed, families struggled to 
make ends meet, and when those efforts 
failed, many left to cast their lot with our 
young Nation laying beyond the ocean. Here, 
when famine struck, Irish men and women 
boarded coffin ships for the hope of a better 
life, and many perished before they could 
fulfill their dreams. 

But from Ireland’s tragedy arose triumph. 
For the Irish who survived the crossing were 
strong, and they lent their strength to Amer- 
ica. They never forgot the island where they 
came from either. And today we celebrate, 
therefore, a double gift: Ireland’s pride in 
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America and America’s immense pride in her 
Irish roots. Each has always made the other 
a better place. Our relationship has always 
been generous and giving and growing, but 
never before have we given so much good 
to one another. 

The best moment of all, of course, was the 
Good Friday agreement. The leadership, as 
I said, of Prime Minister Ahern and Prime 
Minister Blair, the leaders of the Northern 
Ireland parties, those who agreed that 
words—words, not weapons—should be 
used to write the future. 

I also thank, as the Taoiseach did, George 
Mitchell and Ambassador Jean Kennedy 
Smith and all the Americans who worked for 
that. But again I tell you, this peace is 
yours—yours and no one else’s. All the lead- 
ers in the world, all the speeches in the world 
would not amount to a hill of beans if you 
hadn’t gone out and voted “yes” and meant 
it loud and clear with every fiber of your 
being. 

And as we mourn the losses of Omagh and 
the three little boys who were killed and 
taken from their parents’ arms, remember 
there will be still efforts by the enemies of 
peace to break your will, to get you to turn 
back, to get you to lose faith. Don’t do it. 
Don’t do it. Remember what it was like when 
you were here on this day. No matter what 
happens by the enemies of peace from now 
until the whole thing is done and right, the 
way it’s supposed to be, and every provision 
of that agreement is real in the life of Ireland, 
no matter what happens between now and 
then, remember what it was like on this day: 
Looking up this street, looking up that street, 
this is you at your best. Do not let them break 
your will. 

Now, free of the demons of the past, you 
can look to the future. In less time than has 
elapsed since my last visit to Ireland in 1995, 
we all will be, like it or not, in a new century, 
in a new millennium. Nowhere on Earth 
does that new era hold more promise than 
here in Ireland. Nowhere does the change 
of the calendar correspond better to pro- 
found changes in the life of a people. 

You know, George Bernard Shaw once 
quipped that he hoped to be in Ireland on 
the day the world ended, because the Irish 
were always 50 years behind the times. 
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[Laughter] Well, Ireland has turned the ta- 
bles on poor old Mr. Shaw, for today you 
are in the forefront of every change sweeping 
the world. This island is being re ede fined by 
new ideas, bringing prosperity and an in- 
creasingly international world view. 

You are connected to Europe and the rest 
of the world in countless ways, computers; 
the Internet, faxes, trade, all growing by leaps 
and bounds every year. Perhaps most impor- 
tant, your young people have a strong voice 
in determining Ireland’s future, and they are 
making the future in a way that will change 
Ireland forever and for the better. 

I also want to thank you for being more 
than newly prosperous. I want to thank you 
for not forgetting where you came from and 
your ties to the less fortunate. For the Irish 
people who once knew hunger today spare 
no effort to aid the afflicted in other places. 
The Irish people who knew strife at home 
now send peacekeepers every single day to 
troubled regions around the world. I wish 


that every country could be as good and gen- 


erous and caring to those who have been left 
out, left behind, downtrodden as the Irish 
people have been. And I thank you for that. 
Don’t ever lose that. No matter what good 
things come to you, don’t ever lose that. 

The rest of the world has a lot to learn 
from an Ireland that is a place of inclusion, 
a place where labor and business and govern- 
ment work together. where the young are en- 
couraged to dream and the elderly are re- 
spected, where human rights are protected 
at home and defended abroad. And I suppose 
I would be remiss, and I don’t want to leave 
this platform without thanking Ireland for 
our admiration for the work of your former 
President, now the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Human Rights, Mary Rob- 
inson. We appreciate her very much. 

We believe that 21st century Ireland will 
be an inspiration to the rest of the world, 
and you can see it taking shape right here 
in Limerick. The university here, built in our 
lifetime, has become a magnet for your 
brightest young men and women. Here, new 
jobs are being created, entire industries 
being built on knowledge alone. 

I am very proud that an American com- 
pany, Dell Computers, has been able to play 
such a strong role in this progress. And I 
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thank the Taoiseach and Dell for their an- 
nouncement today. I also thank Dell for gen- 
erously donating 100 computers to the 
schools at Omagh after last month’s tragedy. 

Now that you have giv en me the Fre -edom 
of the City, I can say, “my fellow citizens.” 
Standing here on these streets on this fine, 
late summer day, we cannot possibly know 
all the changes the new millennium will 
bring. But I believe at the end of another 
thousand years, Limerick and western Ire- 
land will still face out toward and reach out 
toward America. And I know America will 
never turn away. Three years ago in Dublin 
I promised the people of Ireland that as long 
as Ireland walks the road of peace, America 
will walk with you. You have more than kept 
your part of the deal, and we will keep ours. 

When I was preparing for this trip I got 
to thinking that when my own ancestors left 
for America from Ireland, they were longing 
for a new world of possibilities. They were 
longing for the chance to begin again. Ire- 
land’s great glory today is that you had the 
courage to begin again. And in so doing, you 
have opened limitless tomorrows for your 
children. You have redeemed the beauty of 
the Irish countryside. You have redeemed 
the power of Irish poetry. You have re- 
deemed the loving faith of Saint Patrick. This 
island is coming home to itself. 

In an old Irish tale, Finn MacCumhal says, 
“The best music in the world is the music 
of what happens.” What happens here today 
is quite wonderful. Never let the music die 
in your heart, and it will always play out in 
your lives. And America will be there every 
step of the way. 

Thank you, and God bless you. Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 11:55 a.m. at the 
intersection of O’Connell Street and Bedford 
Row. In his remarks, he referred to Mayor Joe 
Harrington of Limerick; City Manager Con Mur- 
ray; Prime Minister Bertie Ahern of Ireland; Celia 
Larkin, who accompanied Prime Minister Ahem; 
composer/pianist Micheal O’Suilleabhain; Prime 
Minister Tony Blair of the United Kingdom; au- 
thor Frank McCourt; former Senator George J. 
Mitchell, who chaired the multiparty talks in 
Northern Ireland; and U.S. Ambassador to Ireland 
Jean Kennedy Smith. 
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Remarks on National School 
Modernization Day in Silver Spring, 
Maryland 


September 8, 1998 


Thank you very much. I want to thank 

Carla for her introduction and her devotion 
to teaching. And I thought she did quite a 
good job of introducing her student. He’s 
now sort of her boss, I guess, indirectly. 
[Laughter] And young man, you did a te srrific 
job. You look great, and you stood up twice, 
and I think you ought to run for office some 
day. [Laughter] You really did a good job. 
I was very proud of you. I thought you were 
great. 

I'd like to thank the State Superintendent, 
Nancy Grasmick, and Superintendent Vance 
and the other officials of this school district. 
And Board Chair Nancy King, thank you for 
being with me again. She said if I came to 
this school district one more time I would 
be charged my appropriate tax assessment— 
(laughter|—to help alleviate the overcrowd- 
ing problem I came to talk about today. 

I'd like to thank the members of the Mary- 
land Legislature who are here—Senator 
Ruben and others—and County Council 
Chair Leggett and the other local officials 
who are here. I'd like to also thank the rep- 
resentatives of the education associations that 
are with us, including the NEA and the AFT. 
And Id like to say a special word of apprecia- 
tion to our wonderful Secretary of Education, 
Dick Riley, to Congressman Wynn, who has 
been a heroic champion of education, and 
to my good friend Kathleen Kennedy Town- 
send for ev erything she has done, especially 
for making Maryland the first State in the 
country to require community service as a 
condition of public education. It isa very im- 
portant thing. And I hope State after State, 
community after community will emulate it. 

We are about to have our one-hundred- 
thousandth young person in the AmeriCorps 
national service program. Creating an ethic 
of community service, I think, is one of the 
most important things we can do as America 
grows ever more diverse and still has a series 
of common challenges, common problems, 
and common opportunities. And no one in 
America has done more to promote it than 
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Kathleen Kennedy Townsend. I thank her for 
that. 

I also want to tell you that Congressman 
Wynn committed the truth up here whe on he 
said that the first time we talked, he was hit- 
ting on me for more Federal funds for edu- 
cation. And I told him if we could just com- 
plete the recovery of the economy, balance 
the budget, we'd have some money, and that 
I, for one, would be in favor of investing that 
mone; disproportionately in the education of 
our children and the future of our country. 
Anc together we're trying to achieve that. 

I think you should know today that this 
event in which you are participating is one 
of 84 going on today in communities in 37 
States. This is National School Moderniza- 
tion Day for us. The First Lady, the Vice 
President, Governors, about 40 Members of 
Congress, and the Cabinet—not just Sec- 
retary Riley but a i of our other Cabinet 
members are out all across the country at 
gatherings like this. We are here to say that 
there is no more important long-term obje »C- 
tive for America than world-class eilacaiion 
for all our children, and that the children de- 
serve schools that are as modern as the world 
in which they will live. 

All of you know this is a time of great 
change and transition, and meeting the chs il- 
lenges of this time is daunting work. You 
have to follow any week, any month, the 
headlines about what is going on in the world 
and here at home, with the economy, in 
international political events, and you can 
imagine that, even on its worst day, this is 
a very interesting job the American people 
have given me. But it is daunting work deal- 
ing with the complex and dynamic world 
we're living in. 

I have just seen it in Northern Ireland, 
where I visited with families, including those 
who were victims of the horrible bombing 
in Omagh, who are determined to abandon 
the hatred of the past and claim a different 
future for the children of Ireland. I have seen 
it in Russia, where people are working to lift 
their country out of economic crisis, even as 
they stay on a road to democracy and open 
economy. 

And as Kathleen said, I had a good talk 
this morning with Senator Mikulski about 
Russia, and the Secretary of the Treasury is 
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now, as we're here, in the Senate meeting 
with our Senate caucus to talk about the situ- 
ation in Russia and generally what’s going on 
in the global economy and how we can con- 
tinue to push it forward. 

At this moment I think all of us would 
admit that America, always a blessed nation, 
has particular blessings. We have the strong- 
est economy in a generation. We have a drop- 
ping crime rate. We have the lowest welfare 
rolls in 29 years. We have the highest home- 
ownership in history. Our country has had 
a remarkable run of economic and social 
progress, and we have been able to promote 
peace and security and freedom and human 
rights around the world. 

But people with this many blessings also 
have significant responsibilities. We have sig- 
nificant responsibilities around the world not 
to continue to be—in the words of our Fed- 
eral Reserve Chairman, Alan Greenspan, the 
other day—an island of prosperity in a sea 
of difficulty in the rest of the world. We owe 
it to the world to exercise our responsibilities 


to try to advance the cause of prosperity and 
peace. And it’s also in our interest, since our 
destiny is so inextricably bound up with the 
rest of the world. 

And we have —— responsibilities here 


at home. I've talked about this a lot, but I 
would like to reemphasize it. Sometimes 
when things are going really, really well for 
people, they get a md self-indulgent, easil 
distracted, and basically just want to kick 
back and relax. It’s a natural tendency for 
individuals. You go through a tough time, and 
you work and you work and work, and things 
get really good; you say, “Thank goodness 
things are not so bad as they used to be. I’m 
going to relax.” There are people that have 
this whole theory that since we ote the low- 
est unemployment in nearly 30 years and the 
lowest inflation in over 30 years, and the 
economy is as strong as it’s been, we're about 
to have the first balanced budget and surplus 
in 29 years, we can all just sort of pat our- 
selves on the back. 

I believe that would be a serious error— 
a serious error—because I think, again, at 
times when you have many blessings, your 
responsibilities are greater. And our respon- 
sibility is to say, what should we do? What 
should we do with the money that the Amer- 
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ican people have produced awry their 
hard work and industry and through bringing 
this deficit down? What should we do with 
our prosperity? What should we do with our 
confidence? 

I think there is no more important thing 
to do than to get in our minds what the big, 
long-term challenges facing this country are 
and to say, “We'll never have a better chance 
- make a big down payment on meeting the 

= e challenges of the country than we do 

t now,” because we're in good shape, be- 
cause we don’t have to worry about where 
our next dollar is coming from, because most 
Americans don’t have to worry about where 
their next meal is coming from, because we 
have confidence that we’re doing well. Now 
is the time. If we can’t do that now, if we 
can’t look at the big challenges facing the 
country now, when can we ever do it? 

Therefore, I think we ought to be asking 
ourselves, what do we have to do to keep 
this economic recovery going? What do we 
have to do to meet our responsibilities in the 
world? What do we have to do to save the 
Social Security and Medicare systems and 
make them work for the baby boomers when 
they retire without bankrupting our kids? 
One thing we ought not to 4 is go out and 
spend this surplus 60 days before an election 
on a tax cut when we haven’t even manifested 
the surplus and won't have it until October 
the Ist. We waited 30 years for a surplus; 
we ought to at least look at the ink turn from 
red to black for a year before we start throw- 
ing it away. 

I've been waiting—I’ve been counting the 
days until October lst so I can say, “Whew, 
we actually have the surplus.” And now no- 
body even wants us to get there before they 
start spending it again. And more impor- 
tantly, spending it on a tax cut estimates what 
the surplus will be in years ahead. Now, 
we've been very good on estimating. I’ve 
been on the right side of that. Every year 
I’ve been President I’ve said, “Well, here’s 
what I think the deficit is going to be,” and 
it’s always been lower. And we've always 
been fortunate because we haven’t made a 
lot of false claims here. But we need to save 
the Social Security system before we start 
giving away the surplus that, in fact, has not 
even materialized yet. That's a big challenge. 
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The second thing we need to do is prove 
that we cannot just preserve, but improve the 
environment as we grow the economy. We 
know we can do that, but you’d be amazed 
how many people don’t believe we can do 
that still. You’d be utterly amazed, not just 
in America but all around the world, who 
still believe there’s this sort of iron law of 
environmental degradation and economic 
growth, and that no scientific discovery, no 
technological advance, nothing will ever en- 
able us to do it. I think it’s a big challenge 
we need to face. 

We've got over 160 million Americans in 
managed-care plans. I think it’s a big chal- 
lenge to protect the rights of people in man- 
aged care so you can control costs as much 
as possible without sacrificing quality or 
peace of mind for families. I think people 
ought to be able to go to an emergency room 
when they need to, or see a specialist when 
they need to, and shouldn’t have the doctor 
taken away in the middle of treatment. I 
think these are big issues, not little issues— 
big things for the country. 

But there is no bigger issue—and there 
are lots of others—the Senate is going to get 
another chance to do the right thing on cam- 
paign finance reform. I wish they would. I’d 
like to see all my successors be able to spend 
less time raising money and more time help- 
ing you raise your kids. I hope that can hap- 
pen. But let’s not kid ourselves. Nothing we 
do will have a greater effect on the future 
of this country than guaranteeing every child, 
without regard to race or station in life or 
region in this country, a world-class edu- 
cation. Nothing. 

But first things first. You are all—I mean, 
this is sort of what’s called preaching to the 
saved because you all agree with all this on 
education. [Laughter] But even before the 
education issue, you must first decide what 
should our aivede be about our present mo- 
ment of good fortune. I think our attitude 
should be: It is not just a time to enjoy it, 
to indulge ourselves, to be diverted; it is a 
time to recognize the very serious questions 
before us and realize the unique opportunity 
we have to fulfill our responsibility to the fu- 
ture. And it always begins with our children. 

As Secretary Riley said many times this 
month, we had a record number of school 
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children start school—52.7 million—half a 
million more than last year, more than at the 
height of the baby boom, more than at any 
time. And all the indications are that this will 
continue, this so-called baby boom echo will 
continue to reverberate for years and years 
to come. 

Now, there are a lot of things that we 
should be doing in education. I came to em- 
phasize one today, but I think it’s worth re- 
peating that we have advocated high stand- 
ards, high expectations, high toe of ac- 
countability, and high levels of support to 
achieve those objectives. We’ve got a pro- 
gram to expand charter schools; to end social 
promotion, but to provide after-school and 
summer school programs to people who need 
it; to reward our most committed teachers; 
to train more and certify more master teach- 
ers; to do more to help our children master 
the basics; and to pass voluntary national tests 
for fourth grade reading oe eighth grade 
math. We've called for more efforts to make 
our schools safe and disciplined and drug- 
free. But it’s important to point out that with 
the biggest group of schoolchildren in history 
enrolled, one of the biggest problems is the 
adequacy and the quality of the physical 
space itself, and its capacity to hook into the 
information revolution. 

The Vice President and I, for nearly 4 
years now, have been working to hook all of 
our classrooms and libraries up to the Inter- 
net by the year 2000. There are a lot of these 
classrooms that aren’t hookable. [Laughter] 
And basically we have two different kinds of 
problems. 

First of all, too many schools are over- 
crowded: classes in hallways, gyms, portables 
on campuses—like here, outside. [Laughter] 
I was in a little town in Florida where one 
school had, as I remember, 12 different trail- 
ers out there behind it, maybe more. Then, 
not very long after that, I went to Philadel- 
phia, where the average school building is 
65 years old. And they're magnificent build- 
ings. You couldn’t afford to Build buildings 
like that today. But they haven’t been main- 
tained. 

And I always ask people, what kind of sig- 
nal do you send to an inner-city child whose 
one chance to make it in life is a decent edu- 
cation if every day the child has to walk up 
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the stairs and go into a school where the win- 
dows are broken, the paint is peeling, there’s 
graffiti on the walls, maybe a whole floor is 
shut down because it is simply physically in- 
capable of being occupied? And then the 
child will turn on the television and hear 
every politician like me saying, “Children are 
the most important things to our future. Edu- 
cation is the most important issue.” The ac- 
tions that the child sees walking up the steps 
to school every day are louder than all the 
words to the contrary of the politicians. This 
is a big issue 

So what we have done within the balanced 
budget—I want to emphasize this. It’s true. 
Congressman Wynn will tell you I've dis- 
appointed some of my friends because I don’t 
think we can vary from what got us to the 
dance of prosperity. And what got us to the 
dance of prosperity is being ruthless about 
balancing this budget, keeping the interest 
rates down, getting the investment up, and 
giving Americans a job so they can pay taxes 
to the local school district so you can do the 
lion’s share of the work. 

Consistent with that and within that frame- 
work, we have proposed the first-ever initia- 
tive at the national level to help communities 
build and repair and modernize more than 
5,000 schools so that we can meet this huge 
need out there. It’s a school construction tax 
cut that is completely and fully paid for in 
the balanced budget. It doesn’t touch a 
penny of the surplus, and it is the right way 
to cut taxes. It respects discipline; it targets 
investments to the future where they're 
needed most. 

And what I would like to ask all of you 
to do is to help Congressman Wynn reach 
the other Members of C ongress and say this 
ought not to be a Republican or a Demo- 
cratic issue. It ought not to be an issue that 
pits the rapidly growing suburbs against inner 
cities with old buildings that anybody would 
love to have if they were just properly mod- 
ernized and wired. This ought to be an issue 
— “re we can all say that it’s a national prior- 

And you can talk all you want to about 
paces but we don’t need a crowded or 
a crumbling classroom or permanent reliance 
on house trailers as the symbol of America’s 
commitment to education. Now, that’s im- 
portant. 
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I also want to point out that we have paid 
for, within the balanced budget, in addition 
to the school construction, enough funds to 
help school districts hire another 100,000 
teachers to lower the class size, average class 
size, to 18 in the early grades. And I think 
that’s important. 

All the research shows it makes a perma- 
nent difference if early in the educational ex- 
perience teachers have the chance to give 
personal attention to students, and they have 
a chance to relate to each other in a class 
that is small enough to embed permanently 
not only learning skills but habits of relating 
and learning in the future. All the research 
shows that. 

Finally, let me say, we have a proposal to 
provide scholarships to 35,000 young people 
who will agree to go out and teach in educa- 
tionally underserved areas, based on the old 
idea of the National Health Service Corps. 
You know, I used to be Governor, as one 
of my opponents once said, of a small, rural 
State—{laughte rj—and we had all these 
places in the country that could never get 
a doctor. And the National Health Service 
Corps came along, and they gave these young 
people scholarships to medical schools and 
covered the enormous cost of going. And all 
they had to do was to be willing to go out 
either to an inner-city area or out in the rural 
area where they couldn’t get a doctor and 
serve for a few years and work off the cost 
of medical school. 

That’s what we want to do with education. 
We want to say, “We will pay your way to 
school. We'll help you get an education. After 
a couple of years, you can do whatever you 
want to with your life, but we ask you in re- 
turn for our investment in your education to 
go to an inner-city school or a rural school 
or a Native American school, go someplace 
where they won't have a good teacher if it 
weren't for you.” I think it is a great idea. 
It is fully funded. 

Now, the last thing I want to say—and this 
goes back to the school modernization— 
we've got to ask Congress to pass the budget 
to give us the funds to hook all the classrooms 
and the libraries up to the Internet by the 
year 2000. This is a huge deal, and it is a 
major, major educational issue. 
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You may remember that last spring the 


First Lady and I and a large delegation of 


Members of Congress and others went to Af- 
rica. And it was the first time a sitting Amer- 
ican President had ever taken an extensive 
trip to several countries in sub-Saharan Afri- 
ca. It had never happened before. We visited 
a school in Uganda that will soon be linked 
to Pine Crest by the Internet. We were actu- 
ally there. 

When you see that school, if you have the 
visual link through the Internet, you want to 
give those kids some new maps, you'll want 
to send them some books, you'll want to do 
a lot of things, but you'll also know that they 
are beautiful, good, highly intelligent, and 
immensely, immensely eager to be con- 
nected to the rest of the wor!d and to share 
acommon future with our children. 

So this is very important. Unfortunately, 
nearly half of our schools don’t have the wir- 
ing necessary to support basic computer sys- 
tems. We’re doing a great job, and it’s not 
just the Government—private sector, local 
districts, everybody—a fabulous job of get- 
ting these computers out into the classrooms. 
More and more, there is good educational 
software. But what we are going to do when 
the actual wiring is not there? We have to 
do this. 

So again, I ask Congress to pass the 
funds—in the balanced budget—for the con- 
nection for the Internet. It’s a huge thing. 
And it has more potential to dramatically rev- 
olutionize and equalize education, if the 
teachers are properly trained, than anything 
else. And our plan, we have funds for 
teacher training as well. Otherwise, you'll 
wind up having the kids know more about 
it. [Laughter] We can’t afford to have that. 
[Laughter] 

So that’s what I’m here to say. Number 
one, let’s get people out of the house trailers 
and get them out of the falling-down build- 
ings and give our kids something to be proud 
of and send them the right signal and have 
the physical facilities we need. We've got a 
plan to do it; with the right kind of tax cut, 
it’s in the balanced budget. Number two, let’s 
fund 100,000 teachers and take average class 
size down to 18 in the early grades. Number 
three, let’s fund the money necessary to en- 
able all of our classes and all of our libraries 
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in all of our schools to be hooked up to the 
Internet by the year 2000. If we do that we’re 
going to be very, very proud of how our kids 
turn out in the years ahead. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2:45 p.m. at Pine 
Crest Elementary School. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Carla McEachem, Pine Crest Elemen- 
tary School teacher who introduced the President; 
Paul L. Vance, superintendent, Nancy J. King, 
president, Geonard Butler, student member, 
Montgomery County Board of Education; Nancy 
S. Grasmick, State superintendent of schools; 
State Senator Ida G. Ruben; Isiah Leggett, presi- 
dent, Montgomery County Council; and Lt. Gov. 

Kathleen Kennedy Townsend of Maryland. The 
President also referred to the National Education 
Association (NEA) and the American Federation 
of Teachers (AFT). 


Remarks at Hillcrest Elementary 
School in Orlando, Florida 
September 9, 1998 


Thank you very much. When President 
W aldrip— (laughte r|—was up here speaking, 
I had two overwhelming thoughts: One is 
that even though I had been made a member 
of the PTA, she was one incumbent president 
I could never defeat in an election. [Laugh- 
ter) My second thought was I wish I could 
take her to Washington for about a month. 
It might change the entire atmosphere up 
there. [Laughter] It was great. She was unbe- 
lievable. 

Let me say how delighted I am to be here 
at Hillcrest. I want to thank Principal Scharr 
for making me feel so welcome. And Clair 
Hoey, thank you for what you said about the 
education of our children. And thank you 
both for the comments you made about the 
First Lady and the work we have done over 
the years for children and for education. 

I’d like to thank the Governor of Puerto 
Rico, Pedro Rossello, my longtime friend, for 
being here. It’s quite fitting that you would 
be here at this school, which is committed 
to bilingualism and to a multicultural future 
for America. 

I'd like to thank three Members of the 
United States Congress who came with me 
today: Representatives Corrine Brown, Rob- 
ert Wexler, and Peter Deutsch. They're all 
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here in the front row, and thank you for com- 
ing. Thank you, Anne MacKay, for being 
here. And I'd like to thank the State rep- 
resentatives who are here, Shirley Brown, 
Lars Hafner, and Orange County Chair 
Linda Chapin, and the superintendent of the 
schools, Dennis Smith. 

Let me say to all of you, I was so excited 
when I heard about this school because it 
really does embody what I think we should 
be doing in education and, in a larger sense, 
what I think we should be trying to do with 
our country. And I'd like to begin by just 
saying a few words about it. 

First of all, the principal has already out- 
lined it better than I could, along with what 
your teacher and your PTA president said, 
but this is a school that has a lot of different 
kids in it, not only different ethnic groups, 
they have different religions; they have dif- 
ferent cultural heritages; their parents have 
different financial circumstances—I would 
imagine breathtakingly different—and yet, if 
you look at them all together, they’re all a 
part of our future. 

And we say in our Constitution, we say 
in our laws, that every one of them is equal 
not only in the eyes of God but in the eyes 
of their fellow Americans. This school is try- 
ing to make that promise real for all of them. 
And in creating a community in which they 
all count and all have a chance to live up 
to the fullest of their God-given abilities, 
they're doing what we in America ought to 
be doing. 

I also think some of the strategies are very 
good. I think the school uniform policy is a 
good one. I’ve tried to promote it because 
I think it promotes learning and discipline 
and order and gives kids a sense of solidarity 
and takes a lot of heat off parents without 
regard to their income and sort of reinforces 
the major mission of the school. I think that’s 
a good thing. I think having a school-based 
academic strategy is important. I think the 
literacy programs are profoundly important. 
And I’m very glad you are involved in reading 
recovery. 

So there are so many things that I think 
are quite good about this school, and I thank 
you for giving me and Lieutenant Governor 
MacKay the chance to come by here today. 
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I want to talk about what we’re trying to 
do in W ashington for education and to sup- 
port not only this school but the truly extraor- 
dinary effort that Governor Chiles and Lieu- 
tenant Governor MacKay have made here 
over the last few years to support Florida’s 
schools. And let me begin by backing up a 
step. 

I’m very grateful as an American to have 
had the chance to serve and to be a part 
of what our people have accomplished in the 
last 6 years: to have the lowest unemploy- 
ment rate in a generation; to have in just 
a few more days the first balanced budget 
and surplus in 29 years; to have the lowest 
crime rate in 25 years; and the smallest per- 
centage of our people on welfare in 29 years; 
and the lowest inflation rate in 32 years; and 
the highest homeownership in American his- 
tory. And we did it while downsizing the Na- 
tional Government to its smallest size in 35 
years and investing more in States and local- 
ities and schools. I’m grateful for what all 
of the American people have done together. 

But my focus today is on what we should 
do with that. What should we do with that? 
Because normally, if people have been 
through some very trying times and very 
challenging times and they reach a kind of 
plateau, the easiest thing to do is to sort of 
say, “Whew, now let’s just sort of sit back, 
relax, and enjoy it.” I think that would be 
a mistake, because the world is changing very 
fast. You see that, don’t you, if you pick up 
and see what’s happened in the stock mar- 
ket—you know? We had a great big day, yes- 
terday; we had not such a good week or so 
before that. And when you read and you say, 
“Well, why is all this happening? Are a bunch 
of companies going broke or are a bunch of 
new companies making a lot of money?” And 
you read between the lines and see, no, no, 
it’s a lot of things that are happening around 
the world. What does that mean? 

The more we become a part of the world 
in America, with the diversity of our popu- 
lation, the more America becomes a part of 
the world beyond our borders in our eco- 
nomic and other partnerships. And the world 
is changing so fast that I believe what we 
should do with these good times is not to 
pat ourselves on the back, but to say, “Hey, 
thank goodness. We finally have the security 
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and the resources to face the long-term chal- 
lenges of this country.” And that is what we 
intend to do with our ‘good times. 

That is what I have asked the American 
people, in this season when as citizens we 
think about voting, to think about: What are 
we going to do to deal with the long-term 
challenges of the country? When these chil- 
dren get out of high school, all the baby 
boomers will start retiring. I know that; I’m 
the oldest of the baby boomers. [Laughter] 
The baby boom generation are roughly 
Americans between the ages of 52 and 34. 
And until this group of school children that 
came into school the last 2 years, we were 
the biggest group of Americans ever. 

Now, if we retire without making some 
changes in the Social Security system and re- 
forming the Medicare system so it takes care 
of seniors but does it in a way that doesn’t 
put unconscionable burdens on younger peo- 
ple—if we don’t do that, then by the time 
we retire, one of two things is going to hap- 
pen: Either the baby boomers are not going 
to have a very good retirement, or we're 
going to have it at the expense of lowering 
their standard of living, because there will 
be, for a period of time, two people work- 
ing—only two people working for every one 
person retired. No one wants that. 

We're in good shape now. That’s why I 
say we shouldn’t spend any of this surplus 
that, hopefully, we will have for several years, 
that we'll begin to realize on October Ist. 
We shouldn’t spend it all in a tax cut or a 
spending program until first we know we've 
taken care of Social Security and Medicare, 
because I don’t know anybody in my genera- 
tion that wants to undermine their future to 
take care of our retirement. That’s a big 
issue. 

We have to prove in this global economy 
with, 
global warming—you had all those fires this 
year; you had the ‘hottest year in history, the 
hottest month you ever had in June—you 
know about that. We’ve got to prove we can 
deal with environmental challenges and grow 
the economy. Believe it or not, there are a 
lot of people that don’t believe that. There 
are still a lot of people who think that it is 
impossible to have an economic growth 
any advanced society unless you are deterio- 
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as you know in Florida, with a lot of 
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rating the environment. I don’t believe that, 
I don’t think the evidence supports that. 
We've got to prove that. We have to prove 
that. 

We have to prove that we can give both 
quality and affordable health care to all our 
people, the 160 million people in managed 

care plans. People still want to know if they 

get hurt, they can go to an emergency room; 
if they need a specialist, they can see it; and 
their medical records are going to be pro- 
tected. We have to prove we can have the 
most cost-effective health system and still 
maintain quality. 

So we've got these big challenges, and 
we've got to deal with all these challenges 
in the global economy you’ve been dealing 
with, reading about. But let me say to you 
there is no more important challenge than 
giving every one of these children, especially 
if they start out in life without all the advan- 
tages that a lot of other children have, a 
chance to get a world-class education. There 
is no more important long-term challenge for 
America. 

That is what will make us one America, 
whole, together, respecting each other’s dif- 
ferences, when everybody's got a chance to 
sort of live out their dreams. 

You know, we've all got this on our mind— 
I don’t know if you all know this, but when 
I got off the plane today, the young man that 
caught Mark McGwire’s home run last night 
was there waiting for me because he was 
flown down to Disney World today, which 
I thought was a real hoot—{laughter|—with 
his family. And last night, late last night, I 
talked to Mark McGwire and his wonderful 
young son, who’s in uniform and always out 
there. And I got to thinking about what's 
Mark McGwire going to do with the rest of 
his life? What’s he going to do with the rest 
of his season? 

And Ill tell you what I think he'll do. I 
think he'll hit more home runs and play more 
baseball and do more things. But that’s what 
you've got to think shout America. How 
would you feel if Mark McGwire announced, 
“Well, I’ve been working real hard to do this 
all my life, and if it’s all the same to you, 
I think I'll skip the last 18 games.” [Laughter] 
Right? Or, “If it’s all the same to you, I think 
I'll just stand up there and see how many 
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times I could walk.” You would be puzzled, 
at least, wouldn’t you? 

Well, that’s the kind of decision we have 
to make as Americans. What are we going 
to do with our good economy? What are we 
going to do with our improving social fabric? 
I'd like to see our country become modeled 
on what you're trying to do here at Hillcrest. 

And in specific terms, I want to say there 
are some things before the Congress today, 
some specific education bills that I think re- 
spond to the needs of the American people. 
And no matter how well you're doing, you 
know there are still some needs out there. 
I was especially impressed by what you said 
you were doing with new mothers and new- 
born children and trying to get kids off to 
a good start. Hillary and I had a conference 
on early childhood and the brain not very 
long ago, and I think we have all underesti- 
mated how much good can be done in those 
first couple of years of life. And that’s very 
good. 

Let me tell you—sort of set the scene here. 
The Department of Education today is re- 
leasing a report that shows that while we're 
making progress, students that live in high- 
poverty areas continue to lag behind other 
students in fourth grade reading and math 
scores. Fewer than half of all the fourth grad- 
ers in the high-poverty areas are scoring at 
basic levels of performance in math. 

Now, I will say again, you rebuke that 
whole idea that there has to be a difference 
in people based on the income of their par- 
ents or the nature of their neighborhood. 
That’s what you're trying to prove does not 
have to be. And I believe that as well. 

So let me just briefly review the agenda 
that these Members of Congress—these 
three here—are supporting, that we’re going 
to try to pass in what is just a very few weeks 
left in this legislative session: 

I want smaller classes in the early grades 
all across America. You've got that here. We 
have a program that would hire 100,000 
teachers in the early grades. If we hired the 
100,000 teachers—it’s in our balanced budg- 
et—we could lower class size to an average 
of 18 in the early grades all across America. 

I want Congress to help me create safer 
schools, to continue to build partnerships 
with local law enforcement and schools. Just 
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this morning, the Justice Department has re- 
leased over $16 million to 155 law enforce- 
ment agencies across the country to make 
sure we have community-based organizations 
to prevent crime in the first place 

This school—I understand you do a lot of 
work and loan out some computers so fami- 
lies can learn about computers. I think it’s 
important that we hook up every classroom 
and every library and every school in America 
by the year 2000. We have a bill to do that 
in Congress, and we want to pass that bill. 

We also have responses specifically to that 
education report I mentioned, a bill in Con- 
gress to create what we call education oppor- 
tunity zones, as well as expanding funding 
for Title I. It would give extra help to the 
classrooms, the schools, that are prepared to 
end social promotion but not tag kids as fail- 
ures, that want to have after-school pro- 
grams, that want to have summer school pro- 
grams, that want to have extra help for kids 
who need it, that need more resources to do 
the kind of intensive effort that this reading 
recovery program here, for example, re- 
quires. Everybody knows it’s one of the best 
programs in the world. Unfortunately, too 
many schools don’t do it because it costs 
money to do it, because you really have to 
give intensive help to these children at an 
early age. 

So I think that’s important. A part of that 
would be paying the college expenses of 
35,000 young people who agree when they 
get out of college to go out and teach off 
their college loans by going into underserved 
areas, in urban and rural areas in America. 
I think that’s worth doing. I want to—[ap- 
plause|—thank you. 

And finally, we’re trying to fully fund our 
America Reads program, which will make 
sure that we give enough reading tutors and 
trained volunteers to enough schools to make 
sure every 8-year-old in this country—every 
one—can read a book independently by the 
time they're in the third grade. 

Now, this is very important stuff. And so 
far I can’t tell you how it’s going to come 
out in Washington. But remember, I’m not 
increasing the deficit. This is in the balanced 
budget that I presented to Congress. The 
money is there. So the issue is not whether 
the money is there; the issue is what are our 
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priorities and what are we going to do with 
the money. Now, not withstanding what Rep- 
resentatives Wexler, Deutsch, and Brown 
want to do, the House of Representatives 
voted to actually cut $2 billion off these pro- 
grams. The Senate has not done so yet. 
They've been a little more encouraging. I 
don’t want this to be a partisan issue; edu- 
cation should be an American issue. When 
I go to a school and walk up and down and 
shake hands with kids, I don’t look for a polit- 
ical label on their uniforms. This is an Amer- 
ican issue. But it is a big issue. 

So I would just ask all of you to make it 
as clear as you can that you'd like for us in 
Washington to put the same priority on edu- 
cation that the parents and the teachers and 
the kids do at Hillcrest, that you would like 
for us to try to create an American commu- 
nity like the one that you are trying to create 
with your children here at this school, and 
that there are very specific opportunities 
Congress is going to have in the next 3 weeks 
where a “yes” vote or a “no” vote is required, 
and you'd like to see us vote “yes” for our 
children and our future. 

Thank you very much. Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:10 p.m. in the 
cafeteria. In his remarks, he referred to Susan 
Waldrip, president, Parent-Teacher Association, 
Aliette Scharr, principal, and Clair Hoey, teacher, 
Hillcrest Elementary School; State Representa- 
tives Shirley Brown and Lars Hafner; Linda W. 
Chapin, chair, Orange County Board of Commis- 
sioners; Dennis M. Smith, superintendent, Or- 
ange County Public Schools; Gov. Lawton Chiles 
of Florida; Gubernatorial candidate Lt. Gov. 
Buddy MacKay of Florida, and his wife, Anne; 
and St. Louis Cardinals first baseman Mark 
McGwire, who broke Major League Baseball's 
single-season home run record, his son Matt, and 
Tim Forneris, the Busch Stadium groundskeeper 
who retrieved the ball. The President also referred 
to Title I of the Improving America’s Schools Act 
of 1994 (P.L. 103-382), which amended Title I 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965 (P.L. 89-10). 
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Remarks at a Florida Democratic 
Party Luncheon in Orlando 


September 9, 1998 


The President. Thank you so much. 
Thank you, Jim Pugh, for all the work you’ve 
done on this dinner and lunch and for help- 
ing Buddy through this long campaign. And 
thank you, Governor Rossello, for everything 
you've said and for your leadership of our 
Democratic Governors’ Association. 

I'd like to thank the Members of Congress 
who are here, Peter Deutsch, Rob Wexler, 
Corrine Brown, and your State party chair, 
Mitch Ceasar. And especially I want to thank 
Buddy and Anne MacKay for years and years 
and years of devoted service to the people 
of Florida and for taking on this campaign 
and seeing it through to what I predict will 
be a victory that will surprise some but not 
me. And I thank them. 

I came here today to talk to you about what 
we've done together in the last 6 years and 
what’s at stake in this election. I think the 
people of this country have a serious choice 
to make in November between progress or 
partisanship, between people or politics, be- 
tween unity or division. 

You have been very good to me here in 
Florida—to me and to Hillary and to the Vice 
President and our administration 

Audience member. We love you, Bill! 

The President. and I’m very grateful 
to you. You have been astonishingly kind and 
generous to me today. And I will never forget 
it. If God lets me live to be an old man, I 
will never forget what Buddy MacKay said 
today from this platform when he could have 
said nothing. And so I hope you will just in- 
dulge me for a minute while I say that I thank 
you for that. 

I have been your friend. I’ve done my best 
to be your friend, but I also let you down. 
And I let my family down, and I let this coun- 
try down. But I’m trying to make it right. 
And I’m determined never to let anything 
like that happen again. And I’m deter- 
mined—{applause|—wait a minute, wait a 
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minute. I’m determined to redeem the trust 
of people like Buddy and Anne, who were 
with me in 1991—a lot of the rest of you 
were, too—when nobody but my mother and 
my wife thought I had a chance to be elected. 

When I was over at the Hillcrest School— 
Buddy and I were over there a few minutes 
ago—and I was shaking hands with all these 
little kids out there. And this kid that re- 
minded me a lot of myself when I was that 
young—he was bigger than the other stu- 
dents and kind of husky—he said, “Mr. Presi- 
dent, I want to grow up to be President. I 
want to be a President like you.” And I said— 
I thought, I want to be able to conduct my 
life and my Presidency so that all the parents 
of the country could feel good if their chil- 
dren were able to say that again. I'll never 
forget that little boy, and it’s a big guide for 
me. 

So I ask you for your understanding, for 
your forgiveness on this journey we're on. I 
hope this will be a time of reconciliation and 
healing, and I hope that millions of families 
all over America are in a way growing strong- 
er because of this. But I'll tell you one thing 
that I hope you won’t let happen. There are 
a whole lot of people, in Washington espe- 
cially, or who write about this who would like 
for this—once again, would like for some- 
thing going on in Washington to be the sub- 
ject of an election in November, instead of 
what’s going on in the lives of the American 
people. And I want to be open with you; I 
want you to understand these have been the 
toughest days of my life. But they may turn 
out to be the most valuable, for me and my 
family. And I have no one to blame but my- 
self tor my self-inflicted wounds. But that’s 
not what America is about. And it doesn’t 
take away from whether we’re right or wrong 
on the issues or what we’ve done for the last 
6 years or what this election is about. 

So what I want to say to you is, you ve 
been kind and understanding to me today. 
I hope you'll tell your friends and neighbors 
that I’m grateful and that I’m determined to 
redeem the trust of all the American people. 
But don’t be fooled, not for a minute, not 
for a day. Elections are about you and your 
children and your communities and your fu- 
ture. And I was looking at Buddy up here 
today, thinking, you know, how many people 
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in how many places in this country would 
be well served to have somebody as pro- 
foundly decent and committed to doing the 
right thing as he is in any office in the land. 

This is a big issue for Florida. What really 
matters is what decisions would the Gov- 
ernor of Florida make that would affect you. 
You take this HMO bill of rights—we’'re try- 
ing to pass one in Washington. Suppose we 
don’t pass one. There is still a huge percent- 
age of people in Florida that are in HMO’s. 
Forty-three HMO’s in this country have en- 
dorsed our plan. Why? Because they're out 
there treating people right already, and they 
think you ought to be able to go to an emer- 
gency room if you're hurt, the one nearest 
to you and be reimbursed, not be taken 
across town. They think if you need a special- 
ist, you ought to be able to get one. They 
believe if you have medical records, they 
ought to be private. They believe if your em- 
ployer changes HMO’s in the middle of your 
pregnancy or your cancer treatment, you 


ought not to have to switch doctors. And they 
believe if these rights are there, you ought 


to have some way to enforce them. Now, 
that’s what this is about. Now, the vote for 
Governor of Florida could determine wheth- 
er people in this State get those protections. 
That’s what the election is about. 

We heard Buddy talking about education. 
We've got an education opportunity in this 
country with the diversity of our kids, but 
we also have an obligation. The States have 
constitutional responsibility for education. 
The vote for Governor of Florida will deter- 
mine what kind of education our children 
get. 

You heard him talking about the gun issue. 
I was, I guess, the first President ever to get 
into a public squabble with the NRA over 
the Brady bill and then the assault weapons 
ban. I was sort of sad about it; actually, I 
had worked with them from time to time 
when I was Governor of Arkansas. But we 
were in the business of letting politics and 
rhetoric get in the way of children’s lives. 
This is a better country because we passed 
the Brady bill and the assault weapons ban. 
And you've got this loophole in Florida—and 
this is about politics as opposed to principle. 
No one possibly could believe that if you 
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need a check on the background, the crimi- 
nal or mental health history of somebody who 
can go into a gun store and buy a gun, that 
you shouldn’t have that on any gun purchase. 
It doesn’t take that long. 

Now, these are big issues. A quarter of a 
million people have not been able to buy 
guns because of their criminal history since 
the Brady bill posse -d. How many people do 
you think are alive because of that? So your 
decision in the Governor’s race in Florida 
will have an effect on that. 

And we're all here because we know all 
this. And I guess in a way I’m preaching to 
the choir again, but I wanted to say, as much 
as I have been touched by the wonderful re- 
ception you've given me today, as much as 
I hope you'll share what I said to you today 
with your friends and neighbors, never forget 
you come here as citizens, with the respon- 
sibilities of citizens. And we go forward from 
this room because we know that our individ- 
ual lives and our family lives cannot be all 
they want to be unless our communities, our 
State, and our Nation is all it can be. 

I go back to Washington to work on—with 
only a very few weeks left in this congres- 
sional session—an enormously important 
agenda for this country. And let me just give 
you three or four examples of what really the 
election ought to be about, because it will 
chart the future of the country for years 
ahead. 

On October lst—and I am counting the 
days—we are going to have the first balanced 
budget t and surplus we've had in 29 years, 
and it’s going to be amazing. Now, there are 
already people who say, “Well, it’s election 
year. Let’s give people a tax cut.” Well, let 
me remind you, we have 16 million new jobs, 
the lowest unemployment rate in nearly 30 
years, the lowest percentage of people on 
welfare in 29 years, and the first balanced 
budget in 29 years, and the highest home- 
ownership in history and the lowest inflation 
rate in 32 years because we didn’t squander 
money. We kept at it until we eliminated the 
deficit. That got interest rates down; that led 
to huge investment and an explosion in the 
markets and the country going forward. 

Now, if we spend this money because we 
estimate that we'll have surpluses for years 
ahead, what happens to our other obliga- 
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tions? You know, pretty soon 
boomers will start to retire 
soon, 


the baby 
I say, pretty 
starting in about 13 years, 10, if you 
re early Social Se curity. I’m the oldest of 

he baby boomers. We're the biggest group 
of Americans, the people between 34 and 52, 
in the history of the country until the kids 
that started school last year. We finally have 
a bigger group of kids in school, which eve ry 
F lorida 7 district with a bunch of trailers 
out back the regular building knows. 
[Laughter] 

But before that, there was us, the baby 
boomers, the children of the World War II 
generation. Now, when we retire, at present 
rates of work force participation and birth 
rates and immigration rates, there will only 
be about two people working for every one 
person drawing Social Security. We'll all be 
eligible for Medicare. And I’m telling you, 
it is a mistake for us to go out and have an 
election year gimmick to please people, no 
matter how pleasing it would be with a tax 
cut, until we know we have saved Social Se- 
curity for the 21st century in a way that does 
not require us to maintain our retirement by 
lowering the standard of living of our chil- 
dren and grandchildren. It is important, and 
we ought to be tough about it. 

And by the way, it’s also good in the global 
economy for America to be strong and set 
an example. You see with all the gyrations 
in the stock market last week, a lot of you 
probably said, “Well, I hadn’t noticed any 
companies going broke, and I haven't noticed 
any companies making windfall amounts of 
money. It looks like the economy is just 
growing steady. Why is the market jumping 
up and down?” And then when you read the 
articles they say, “Well, it’s because of what's 
going on in the global economy.” 

So I say to you, the United States, as Alan 
Greenspan said the other day, cannot be an 
island of prosperity in a sea of distress. Thirty 
percent of our growth has come because of 
giobal growth, our expanding trade. In Flor- 
ida, you know that. Buddy and I, we’ve done 
export events here in Florida with very im- 
pressive businesses here selling all over the 
world. 

Now, the United States has an obligation 
to try to keep global economic growth going, 
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to help the countries when they get in trou- 
ble—if they'll help themselves—if they'll 
help themselves—and to create an environ- 
ment in which growth can occur. One of the 
things we have to do is at least pay our dues 
to the institutions like the International Mon- 
etary Fund that can put money into these 
countries that are reforming. And it’s in our 
interest. 

You know, we've got a lot of farmers in 
the Midwest and the high plains who are 
really going to have a hard time this year 
because in Asia, where the countries have 
had difficult economic problems, they can’t 
afford to buy our food anymore. And it’s led 
to big drops in farm income. 

So I ask you to support, number one, an 
economic program that saves Social Security 
first and don’t fool with this balanced budget 
until we actually achieve it—we ought to look 
at the black ink just for a day or two before 
we start to give it away—|laughter|—and 
number two, fulfills our responsibilities to 
the global economy; and number three, rec- 
ognizes that over the long run we can’t grow 
this economy and become what we ought to 
be and be one country with all this diversity 
you have in Florida and throughout the coun- 
try unless we have a commitment to have 
a world-class education that’s available to 
every single child. 

Now, we have a national plan that will help 
Florida, for the first time, to help to build 
or expand or remodel 5,000 schools, to have 
smaller classes in the early grades, to have 
safer schools, to have better reading pro- 
grams, to hook up all of our schools to the 
Internet. But in the end, I will say again, it 
matters who is Governor. And if you think 
about Florida’s long-term history, if you look 
at the record that Lawton and Buddy have 
made for the last 8 years, I hope you'll en- 
courage everybody in this congressional dele- 
gation to put partisanship aside and vote for 
our education agenda, but even if it all 
passes, in order to have the maximum impact 
it matters who the Governor is. 

And unless we can prove that America can 
be one out of all these many cultures—to 
echo what Governor Rossello said—we’re 
not going to have the America we want. And 
we won't be able to do that unless we achieve 
in education. 
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So, balance the budget; save Social Secu- 
rity before you spend the surplus; meet our 
obligations to stabilize the international 
economy, because it’s the right thing to do 
morally and it happens to be in our interest; 
give us a world-class education; pass the Pa- 
tients’ Bill of Rights on the national level and 
at the State level; prove that we can—big 
issue in Florida—prove that we can grow the 
economy while improving the environment. 
Forty percent of our lakes and rivers are still 
not safe to swim in. We still have places with 
safe drinking water needs. As you have seen 
in Florida, climate change and the warming 
of the planet is real. We have to prove we 
can deal with these things and grow the econ- 
omy. I’m so grateful for the chance that we’ve 
had to be involved together in recovering the 
Everglades. There are ways to do these 
things that will promote economic oppor- 
tunity and still improve the environment. 

There are lots of other issues coming up 
in Washington. We’re finally going to get a 
chance to give the Senate one more chance 
to pass campaign finance reform. And I hope 
we do that. You know, you've done it in Flor- 
ida. Every single member of our caucus in 
the Senate supports it. They are determined 
to kill the bill through a filibuster. But we 
finally passed a good campaign finance re- 
form bill through the House. I thank the 
House Members here from Florida for sup- 
porting it. We've got a real chance in the 
Senate. 

And all this ought to be dealt with in the 
next 3 weeks. And if it’s not, the voters ought 
to deal with it in November—choices, 
choices, choices. Elections should be about 
you and your children and your future, not 
what somebody else tells you they ought to 
be about. 

Again, let me thank you from the bottom 
of my heart for the support you've given to 
all of us. Let me thank you for your kindness 
to me today. Let me thank you most of all 
for supporting Buddy. But let me challenge 
you: This is a big, fast-growing State that is 
a model of the future of America; don’t you 
let a single, solitary soul you know get away 
without voting in November, because the fu- 
ture of America is riding on it. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 
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NOTE: The President spoke at 2:52 p.m. in the 
Lake Ivanhoe Room at the Orlando Marriott 
Downtown. In his remarks, he referred to Jim 
Pugh, event chair; Gubernatorial candidate Lt. 
Gov. Buddy MacKay of Florida and his wife, 
Anne; Gov. Pedro Rossello of Puerto Rico; Hill- 
crest Elementary School student Marcos Encinias; 
and Gov. Lawton Chiles of Florida. 


Statement on the United Nations 
Security Council Vote on Iraq 
September 9, 1998 


I applaud the decisive and unanimous vote 
by the United Nations Security Council to 
suspend the review of sanctions against Iraq 
until Baghdad resumes full cooperation with 
the international weapons inspectors. Far 
from hastening the day sanctions are lifted, 
Iraq’s failure to honor its obligations will pro- 
long the sanctions, constrain Iraq from ac- 
quiring resources to rebuild its military, and 
keep the Iraqi economy under tight inter- 
national control. The Security Council has 
made crystal clear that the burden remains 
on Iraq to declare and destroy all its nuclear, 
chemical, and biological weapons and the 
missiles to deliver them. 


Memorandum on Assistance to 
Kosovo 


September 9, 1998 


Presidential Determination No. 98-34 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State 


Subject: Determination Pursuant to Section 
2(c)(1) of the Migration and Refugee 
Assistance Act of 1962, as Amended 


Pursuant to section 2(c)(1) of the Migra- 
tion and Refugee Assistance Act of 1962, as 
amended, 22 U.S.C. 2601(c)(1), I hereby de- 
termine that it is important to the national 
interest that up to $20,000,000 be made 
available from the U.S. Emergency Refugee 
and Migration Assistance Fund to meet the 
urgent and unexpected needs of refugees, 
displaced persons, conflict victims, and other 
persons at risk due to the Kosovo crisis. 
These funds may be used, as appropriate, to 
provide contributions to international and 
nongovernmental organizations. 
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You are authorized and directed to inform 
the appropriate committees of the Congress 
of this determination and the obligation of 
funds under this authority and to publish it 
in the Federal Register. 


William J. Clinton 


Proclamation 7118—America Goes 
Back to School, 1998 


September 9, 1998 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Across America, millions of children are 
beginning a new school year with a sense of 
excitement and anticipation, taking another 
important step toward their future. As caring 
parents and responsible citizens, we must 
work together to nurture their love of learn- 
ing and to ensure that the education they 
receive provides them with the knowledge 
and skills they need to succeed in the 21st 
century. 

The Partnership for Family Involvement 
in Education is taking a leadership role in 
this important endeavor. The partners in this 
effort include the Department of Education 
and more than 4,000 schools, colleges, and 
universities; community, cultural, and reli- 
gious groups; businesses; elected officials; 
policymakers; and the men and women of 
our Armed Forces. They have pledged to 
support our initiative, entitled “America 
Goes Back to School: Get Involved! Stay In- 
volved!” Across the country, the Partnership 
is working to encourage family and commu- 
nity involvement in children’s learning and 
to create innovative solutions to education 
issues at the grassroots level. 

I have set ambitious‘ goals for America’s 
educational system, and we must pursue 
them with vigor if we are to prepare our Na- 
tion for the challenges and possibilities of the 
next century. We must have strong standards 
of achievement and discipline and well- 
trained, dedicated teachers in every class- 
room. We must work to reduce class size so 
all our children get the individual attention 
they need, especially in the critical early 
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grades. We must build new schools, modern- 
ize existing ones, and expand public school 
choice by strengthening Federal support for 
charter schools. We must bring computers, 
communications technology, and the latest 
educational software into the classroom so 
that every American student is techno- 
logically literate and can take advantage of 
today’s information revolution. 

My Administration is also committed to 
making our schools safe and orderly places 
where teachers can teach and children can 
learn. With the Safe and Drug-Free Schools 
program, we have supported schools and 
communities that offer antitruancy, curfew, 
school uniform, and dress code policies. We 
have strictly enforced the policy of zero toler- 
ance for guns. Last year alone, more than 
6,000 students had guns taken from them 
and were sent home. This month, we will 
begin distributing a guide—Early Warning, 
Timely Response: A Guide to Safe Schools— 
to help all schools prevent violence before 
it starts. At my direction, the Secretary of 
Education and the Attorney General devel- 
oped this guide to help school officials recog- 
nize and respond to the early signs of student 
violence. Later this fall, we will hold the first 
ever White House Conference on School 
Safety to develop effective strategies to keep 
our schools safe, disciplined, and drug-free. 

My Administration also supports legislative 
initiatives that encourage literacy and learn- 
ing at every age—from expanding the Head 
Start program for preschoolers to providing 
trained reading tutors to elementary school 
children to offering college aid for low-in- 
come students. We are working with the 
Congress to fund the Administration’s pro- 
posal to strengthen teacher training pro- 
grams and provide scholarships to 35,000 
well-prepared teachers who commit to teach- 
ing in underserved urban or rural schools. 

The quality of America’s educational sys- 
tem will determine the shape of our chil- 
dren’s future and the success of our Nation. 
As America’s students go back to school this 
year, let us renew our commitment to ensur- 
ing that the doors of every classroom open 
onto a future bright with possibility for every 
child. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
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by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim September 6 
through September 12, 1998, as a time when 
America Goes Back to School. I encourage 
parents, schools, community and State lead- 
ers, businesses, civic and religious organiza- 
tions, and the people of the United States 
to observe this week with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities expressing support for 
high academic standards and meaningful in- 
volvement in schools and colleges and the 
students and families they serve. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this ninth day of September, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty-eight, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twenty-third. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., September 11, 1998] 


NoTE: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on September 14. 


Remarks at a Florida Democratic 
Party Dinner in Coral Gables, 
Florida 

September 9, 1998 


Thank you very much. My good friend, 
Buddy MacKay—I’ve had a wonderful time 
with Buddy and Anne today, and I think we 
did a little good in Orlando. And I certainly 
hope we're doing some good tonight. I want 
to thank Daryl Jones for being here and for 
what he said, for being my friend, for being 
willing to serve this country and go through 
a highly political process. It’s a long road that 
doesn’t turn, and yours is going to turn in 
the right direction, friend, for a long time 
to come. 

I want to thank all the legislators and oth- 
ers who are here. I'd like to say a special 
word of thanks to Congressman Peter 
Deutsch, who came down with me from 
Washington, and is going home tonight, so 
he’s not going to get a lot of sleep. Thank 
you for being here. 
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I want to thank Mitch Ceasar for being 
with me today, and all the Democratic offi- 
cials. And I would like to recognize our nomi- 
nee for State comptroller, Newall Daughtrey. 
Thank you for being here, Newall, and good 
luck to you. 

You know, | was sitting here listening to 
Daryl speak and then listening to Buddy 
speak, and I thought of that old saw: The 
last speaker at the “banquet said, everything 
that needs to be said has been said, but not 
everyone has yet said it. [Laughter] And | 
thought of just standing up and saying, 

“Amen,” and sitting down. [Laughter] 

This has been a very moving day for me 
because of what Buddy MacKay said here 
and in Orlando, because of the children we 
saw today in Orlando, and many of the things 
they said to me as I was greeting them. All 
of you know that I’ve been on a rather painful 
journey these last few weeks. And I’ve had 
to ask for things that I was more in the habit 
of giving in my life than asking for, in terms 
of understanding and forgiveness. But it’s 
also given me the chance to try to ask, as 
all of us do: What do you really care about; 
what do you want to think about in your last 
hours on this Earth; what really matters? 


I've tried to do a good job taking care of 


this country, even when I hadn’t taken such 
good care of myself and my family, my obli- 
gations. I hope that you and others I have 
injured will forgive me for the mistakes I’ve 
made. But the most important thing is, you 
must not let it deter you from meeting your 
responsibilities as citizens. 

There is always, at a moment like this, 
those who seek not to deal with the substance 
of whatever is at issue but those who seek 
some advantage and hope that the attention 
of the public will be diverted from the 
public’s business. And these next 8 weeks 
ought to be devoted to you and your children 
and your gr andchildren and the future of this 
country and the future of this State. 

I’ve known Buddy MacKay for nearly 20 
years, and I know he’s got a tough race. | 
know he’s been at a financial disadvantage. 
Now that he’s stuck up for me, he may be 
at some sort of a political disadvantage, al- 
though I’m kind of an old-school guy, | 
think—they asked me why I went to Russia 
the other day, and I said, “Well, heck, any- 
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body can go to Russia when times are good. 
I want them to be our friends, and I think 
we ought to build a future together.” 

And I’m proud to be here with him. I can 
tell you this—I'll tell you something that I 
don’t believe there is a person in this room 
that would dispute. You may not know for 
sure how this Governor’s race is going to turn 
out, but there is not a person here who 
doesn’t believe that if he wins the governor- 
ship, even people who don’t vote for him will 
be proud of the fact that he’s the Governor 
of Florida, and that he’d get reelected in a 
walk. Now, you all know that, don’t you? You 
all know that, don’t you? [Applause] If you 
believe that—and you did or you wouldn’t 
have stood up—then you owe it not to Buddy 
and Anne but to yourselves, not to wake up 
on the morning after the election thinking 
about what might have been. He is a good 
man and a good leader. 

And you know, one of the things that I 
always get a big hand at when I go through 
the litany of all the things that have changed 
in America, and I say we've got the lowest 
unemployment rate in 27 years, and the low- 
est crime rate in 25 years, and the smallest 
percentage of people on welfare in 29 years, 
and we’re about to have the first balanced 
budget and surplus in 29 years, and we did 
it with the smallest Federal Government in 
35 years, and people say, “Yeah, yeah.” 

You know what that means? That means 
that it’s more important who’s Governor now 
than it was the day I became President. 
That’s what that means. It means that experi- 
ence, which is easily dismissed by people who 
don’t understand exactly what State govern- 
ment does in good economic times—I used 
to tell people—because most of the time 
when I was Governor, we were going through 
that terrible recession of the eighties in the 
middle of the country, so sometimes I'd feel 
a little bit of self pity, and I'd say, “Shoot, 
if 1 had a good economy, I could have a lobot- 
omy and be successful as Governor. ’ (Laugh- 
ter) And that was sort of a way of saying that 
maybe people didn’t know exactly what was 
going on. 

But it’s not true. If you care about the edu- 
cation of your children, there’s no single 
elected official that can have a bigger, posi- 
tive impact than the Governor. If you want 
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to see Florida continue to prosper economi- 
cally but you really care about preserving the 
environment in a way that’s fair to everybody, 
it matters that the Federal Government can 
help save the Everglades and do some other 
things. Sure, it matters. But it really matters 
who is the Governor. 

If you’re not sure that the Congress will 
ever do the right thing and pass the Patients’ 
Bill of Rights, with 160 million people al- 
ready in HMO’s and millions more coming; 
and you like the fact that health costs ought 
to be managed and kept within inflation just 
as long as people aren’t losing quality care; 
but you don’t think somebody who is in an 
accident ought to be hauled halfway across 
town to an emergency room if there is one 
four blocks down the way, and they might 
die on the way; and you don’t believe that 
people ought to be told they can’t have a 
specialist if they have to have surgery that 
could leave them marked for life if they don’t 
have a specialist; and you don’t think that 
an employee of a small business who happens 
to be pregnant should lose her obstetrician 
halfway through the pregnancy because the 
small business changes health care plans; and 
you don’t believe that anybody ought to have 
access to your medical records because you 
think you ought to have some rights to pri- 
vacy: then it really does matter who the Gov- 
ernor is. 

And none of those rights can be written 
into law and mean anything unless somebody 
has a way of enforcing them. It matters 
whether he wins the Governor’s race for the 
health care and the peace of mind of working 
families in this State. So these stakes are 
high. This is not some casual deal here. 

You clapped when he talked about the gun 
show loophole for background checks. Let 
me just tell you, since we passed the Brady 
bill, 250,000 people—250,000 people—since 

1993 have been denied the right to get a 
handgun because they had a criminal record. 
That’s hundreds a day. I can’t really—you 
know, you could work out the math, but any- 
way, it’s a whole bunch of people every day. 
How many people—I’m trying to get out of 
being too—they say I’m too much of a wonk, 
I’m trying to forget the numbers, and all that. 
[Laughter] How many people are living 
today because that thing was passed? How 
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many lives might be saved? It might be worth 
it to elect him Governor just to save one 
child’s life. It matters who’s the Governor. 

Now, the same thing is true about these 
elections coming up in 2 months for Con- 
gress. What is the subject? What's it going 
to be about? What do you think it ought to 
be about? Do you believe that because 
America is doing real well now, it really 
doesn’t matter what it’s about? Do you 
think—most of us in this room, I guess, are 
pretty ardent Democrats—do you think it 
really matters that in all off-year elections the 
electorate is smaller, and the people that 
tend to drop off are good, hard-working peo- 
ple who are struggling to keep body and ‘soul 
together? And I’m not sure that it matters 
as much when there’s not a Presidential elec- 
tion whether they go vote—the kind of peo- 
ple we try to represent, the kind of people 
like the people that put this food on our ta- 
bles tonight. And if it does matter, what are 
you going to do to get them there? I think 
it really matters. 

You know, on October 1st—I am counting 
the days—on October Ist, we're going to 
have the first balanced budget and surplus 
in 29 years. And already—I’m kind of like 
a kid waiting for Christmas; it’s like a 
present—and already I’ve got people who 
want to spend the money. They're going to 
say, “Well, we're going to have this estimated 
surplus for now to kingdom come, so let’s 
have a tax cut right now.” 

And I’m not against the right kind of tax 
cut. We have tax cuts in our budget for child 
care, for education, for environmental invest- 
ment in our budget right now. But they're 
all paid for, and they don’t get into the sur- 
plus for a very good reason. We know right 
now that we cannot sustain two of the most 
important programs in America and very im- 
portant to Florida, Social Security and Medi- 
care, when the baby boomers retire, unless 
we make some changes in it. Because when 
all of us baby boomers retire—and I’m the 
oldest of the baby boomers; the people be- 
tween 34 and 52 are the baby boom genera- 
tion—when we all retire, at present birth 
rates, immigration rates, and work force par- 
ticipation rates, there will only be about two 
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people working for every person drawing So- 
cial Security. And that’s never happened be- 
fore. And it will be that way for about 20 
years, until all the kids that are now in school 
get out and they start working, because 
they're the first group that’s bigger than we 
are. Then the numbers will start getting bet- 
ter again. 

Now, during that period if we don’t make 
some changes now, one of two things is going 
to happen: We'll have to have a huge slash 
in the way the programs are run, thus imper- 
iling the stability of old age for people who, 
unlike me, won’t have a good pension and 
a decent income; or, we will just come up 
with the money at that time to keep the same 
program going in exactly the same way, 
which will lower the standard of living of our 
children and their ability to raise our grand- 
children. And no baby boomer I know wants 
that to happen. 

Now we finally have the money to deal 
with that. And even though it’s election sea- 
son, I think the right thing to say to the 
American people is, “We're not against tax 
cuts. We need new spending programs. We 
need to spend more on education than I have 
proposed. We need to do a lot of things, and 
a lot of people could use a tax cut. But it 
is wrong to do this until we have saved Social 
Security and lifted that burden off our chil- 
dren, and made sure that elderly people 20 
years from now are going to have the same 
level of security they do today.” Let’s look 
at the big, long-term problems of America. 
That’s what this ought to be doing. 

But you see—let me give you another issue 
that directly affects not only those of you in 
this room who could pay to come to this 
fundraiser tonight but the people who put 
the food on our table. It may seem esoteric. 
And that is whether we continue to lead the 
world toward global prosperity and deal with 
all these international economic problems. 

Ninety- one percent of the American peo- 
ple, I saw in a poll today in something I read 
today, know that the stock market dropped 
a lot last week, and I hope they know it came 


up a lot yesterday. But when you read—if 


you're somebody out there and you pick up 
the paper and you read why the stock market 
dropped so much in 2 or 3 days, and you 
say, “I don’t know that there are a lot of busi- 
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nesses going broke,” and everybody says it 
because of events elsewhere in the world, we 
can’t be just an island of prosperity; we have 
to want others in the world to do well if we 
want America to keep doing well. 

We have responsibilities. And a part of my 
budget involves paying our fair share to these 
international institutions to restore growth to 
places that are trying to take care of them- 
selves and doing the right thing and trying 
to be responsible. And it’s important to the 
economy of Florida and the United States. 

The third thing we've got to do is try to 
prevail upon the Congress to follow the lead 
that Buddy's trying to take in passing a na- 
tional bill for patients’ rights. 

The fourth thing we have to do is to help 
you with your education program. How many 
schools in Florida have kids going to class 
in house trailers? That’s why I have pro- 
posed, for the first time ever, that the Na- 
tional Government have a program to help 
build or remodel 5,000 schools in the fast- 
growing areas or in the areas where the 
schools are too dilapidated to really do the 
right thing by the children. That’s why I pro- 
posed in our balanced budget providing 
funds for the States to hire 100,000 teachers 
to make sure we get the class sizes down to 
18 in the early grades all across America. 

These are big issues. In our balanced 
budget we also have money to continue to 
clean up the lakes and rivers of this country. 
Forty percent of the lakes and rivers in this 
couniry are still too polluted to swim in al- 
most 30 years after the passage of the Clean 
Air Act—the Clean Water Act in the EPA. 
And that’s why I’m hoping this week, we will 
finally get the Senate to stop filibustering and 
actually pass campaign finance reform, so we 
can follow Florida’s lead, and we can have 
the right kind of system where everybody has 
a chance to run. Now, these are big issues. 

A lot of people say, “Well, why go vote? 
America is in good shape.” The world is 
changing very fast, and we are very blessed. 
But to be worthy of our blessings, we have 
to use them in the proper way. And when 
these good times are here, we need to use 
our money; we need to use the emotional 
space we've got; we need to use the con- 
fidence we’ve got to deal with the big issues. 
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So I say to you, I’m glad you're here. I 
appreciate the money that you've spent to 
contribute to the party. It will be well used 
to get votes out on election day. But every 
one of you as a citizen can go out and talk 
to your friends and neighbors and co-workers 
and people you see in every building you go 
in of any kind and tell them what the stakes 
are, why they should vote for Buddy MacKay 
for Congress, why they should vote at all— 
for Governor, why they should vote at all. 

I’m so sick and tired of—all the experts 
say, “Well, they know the vote will be down.” 
The vote won't be down if people think it’s 
in their interest to show up if they think it’s 
in their interest to show up. 

And I’m telling you, our country has never 
had a better opportunity to build a world for 
the 21st century that’s safer and more pros- 
perous for our children. But it will only hap- 
pen if we don’t snooze away these good 
times, if we plan and act for the future. 

The last thing I want to say is, when you 
go home tonight, think about the children 
that are the face and future of Florida and 
our country, increasingly diverse, from dif- 
ferent racial and ethnic and religious and cul- 
tural backgrounds, all coming here because 
they believe there’s some fabulous, unique 
promise and hope in our country. Before you 
go to bed tonight just ask yourself: Who do 
you really be lieve is more likely to go to bed 
every night as Governor thinking about those 
kids? W « do you think is more likely to wake 
up every day thinking about those kids? And 
who do you think is more likely to make deci- 
sions, the popular decisions and the unpopu- 
lar decisions, that will give those kids a 
chance to grow up in one America? 

That’s why people ought to vote in Novem- 
ber. That’s why they ought to vote for Buddy 
MacKay. And ‘that’s why they ought to sup- 
port our agenda for America’s future. You 
can make sure it happens, and I hope you 
will. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:40 p.m. in the 
Granada Ballroom at the Biltmore Hotel. In his 
remarks, he referred to Gubernatorial candidate 
Lt. Gov. Buddy MacKay of Florida, and his wife, 
Anne; Daryl Jones, State senator; and Mitch 
Ceasar, chair, Florida Democratic Party. 
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Remarks on Presentation of the 
Presidential Awards for Excellence 
in Science, Math, and Engineering 
Mentoring 

September 10, 1998 


Thank you very much. I saw Representa- 
tive Brown take my speech off the podium— 
(laughter|—and 1 thought that that was a 
rather extreme measure to take to dem- 
onstrate that he still knows much more about 
this subject than I do. [Laughter] 

Let me thank all of you for coming and 
congratulate the awardees. I thank Secret: ury 
Slater and Secretary Riley for their support 
of this endeavor. I want to thank Neal Lane 
for agreeing to become the President’s 
Science Adviser; and Dr. Rita Colwell for 
heading the NSF. When they were clapping 
for her, I didn’t realize that she was sort of 
the poster woman of achievement for women 
in science. [Laughter] But I couldn't think 
of a better one. 

I would like to say one very serious thing 
about George Brown. Many jokes have been 
made over the years about my affinity for 
issues that don’t exactly grip the public con- 
sciousness from morning until night every 
day, but I think the public is more interested 
in science and technology than ever before 
and understands more clearly its role than 
ever before. And I believe it’s important to 
acknowledge that in the last generation, the 
Member of Congress most responsible for 
our doing everything we've done right has 
been George Brown of California. And I 
thank you for that. 

Let me say, I’m quite well aware that we’re 
starting a little late today, and I regret that, 
but I was in an extended meeting with Sen- 
ators from my Own party, part of this process 
I'm going through of talking to people with 
whom I work ond with whom I must work 
in your behalf to ask for their understanding, 
their forgiveness, and their commitment, not 
to let the events of the moment in Washing- 
ton deter us from doing the people’s work 
here and building the future of this country. 
And I can’t think of a better moment really 
or subject for us to make that larger point. 

All of you know how rapidly the world is 
changing. Now, everyday citizens see it when 
they watch the gyrations of the stock market 
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up and down. I’ve been in Maryland and 
Florida the last couple of days, mostly in 
schools and with teachers and PTA leaders, 
and then at a couple of political events where 
regular business people would come up to 
me and say it truly is amazing to them how 
much events here are affected by events be- 
yond our borders and how much people want 
us here to be strong, to be leading, to have 
a genuine and deep commitment to prepar- 
ing for the future. There is no better example 
of that than the work that you do. 

So the primary purpose of this event is for 
all of us—and especially me—to congratulate 
the President’s Awardees for Excellence in 
Science, Mathematics, and Engineering 
Mentoring, and to thank you for doing this, 
because not only those w hom you mentor but 
those whom they touch will have a broader 
and more accurate worldview for the future. 
That will make our country a better place. 

We are living in a truly remarkable time, 
driven in no small measure by the revolutions 
in science and technology. Our economy de- 
pends on it more and more, and the mainte- 
nance of our leadership depends upon our 
deepening commitment to it more and more. 
Yet statistics show that in science, engineer- 
ing, and mathematics, minorities, women, 
and people with disabilities are still grossly 
under-represented, even though we are be- 
coming an ever more diverse society. 

I’ve just really got this on my mind because 
I’ve been in a grade school in Maryland and 
a grade school in Orlando, Florida, this week, 
and I was looking at those kids. And it is 
hard to imagine an American future that 
works without those kids properly rep- 
resented in the ranks of science and tech- 
nology, without those kids making a profound 
commitment to mathematics, without those 
young people believing that if they have an 
interest there, they can pursue it to the nth 
degree. 

And the truth is—you know, Rita talked 
about being discouraged just having people 
say they shouldn’t waste scholarships on 
women; you hear similar stories from our first 
women astronauts. You hear similar stories 
from the first pioneers who broke racial and 
other barriers. But the truth is, even though 
we need our heroes and our trailblazers, 
that’s no way to run a society. And people 
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sooner or later just have to get over it. They 
have to get over it and open—[applause). 

Now, look at this. Let me just read you 
this. The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Sciences shows that between 
1996 and 1997, 20 percent fewer African- 
Americans and 18.2 percent fewer Hispanic- 
American young people enrolled in graduate 
programs in science and engineering. 

Judy Winston is here, who has done such 
a marvelous job of carrying our President’s 
initiative on race. One of the things that I 
launched that initiative on race to do was to 
highlight developments like this, to talk about 
these disparities, to talk about what we could 
do about them. If we're serious about giving 
every American the chance to reach his or 
her dreams and building a work force for the 
global economy that reflects our national di- 
versity and our global ties, if we’re serious 
about having the finest scientists, mathemati- 
cians, and engineers in the world, we can’t 
leave anybody behind. 

Now, I’ve been working very hard to make 
sure that we have more uniform, high-qual- 
ity, world-class public education in every 
school in America, that the children, without 
regard to their race or their income or the 
region of the country in which they live or 
the income of the neighborhood in which 
they live, will all have access to the kind of 
preparatory education they need. 

And we work very hard—we’ve opened the 
doors of college wider than ever before in 
history with the HOPE scholarships, with the 
tax credits for all 4 years of college and grad- 
uate schools, with dramatic increases in Pell 
grants and work-study programs, with the im- 
provements in the student loan programs. 
But we have to do more if we are going to 
address this problem. All that’s been done, 
and the problem you're here to celebrate 
your contribution to solving is in many places 
and in many ways getting worse. And we have 
to face that because it is not good for Amer- 
ica. 

We started an initiative that I hope will 
be funded in this Congress that I think could 
really help called the high hopes initiative, 
to provide mentors for disadvantaged middle 
school students and be able to tell these kids 
when they’re in middle school, “You will be 
able to go on to college if you do well, and 
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here’s how much money you can get and 
here’s what you can do with it.” 

But still, once these young people get to 
college, if they come from backgrounds 
where there is almost no record of achieve- 
ment in the areas you represent, they need 
mentors. They need people who can guide 
them through all these decisions that have 
to be made about what you're going to major 
in and what else you take. I’m becoming an 
expert in that. [Laughter] They need people 
who can guide them into the right kinds of 
graduate programs. They need people who 
can support them through graduate work and 
help them to find a successful career. 

Now, when we started these awards in 
1996, we did it to encourage more scientists, 
engineers, and mathematicians to become 
mentors, and to encourage more minorities, 
women, and young people with disabilities 
to seek careers in science and math and tech- 
nological fields. Today I want to announce 
a new step in this area. The Federal Govern- 
ment supports the work, literally, of tens of 
thousands of scientists and engineers at na- 
tional labs and universities all across the 
country. If it were up to George and me, 
we'd support the work of many more. But 
these are tens of thousands of potential men- 
tors working for our country through your 
tax dollar investments. 

Today I’m directing the National Science 
and Technology Council to report back to 
me in 6 months with comprehensive rec- 
ommendations about how we can use this 
fabulous resource to generate more mentors, 
to touch more kids, in a way that will have 
a huge positive impact on this problem we’re 
trying to attack. 

If every scientist and engineer who is 
doing something as a direct result of Federal 
investment were to become a committed, 
dedicated mentor, think what it would mean: 
A teenager from rural Tennessee reaching 
for the stars as a NASA technician; an inner- 
city child joining a clinical team that discov- 
ers a cure for cancer at the nearest teaching 
hospital; a first-generation American helping 
to build the next generation of the Internet. 

Henry Adams once said that teachers af- 
fect eternity because they can never tell 
where their influence stops. I believe the 
same can be said about mentors. And I thank 
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each and every one of you, for what you 
have done to help our country reach its full 
potential. 
Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 1:52 p.m. in the 
Roosevelt Room at the White House. 


Memorandum on Diversity in the 
Scientific and Technical Work Force 
September 10, 1998 


Memorandum for the National Science and 
Technology Council 


Subject: Achieving Greater Diversity 
Throughout the U.S. Scientific and Technical 
Work Force 


The world admires the American higher 

education system for its excellence in ad- 
vanced training in science and engineering. 
Maintaining leadership across the frontiers of 
science and producing the finest scientists 
and engineers for the 21st century are prin- 
cipal goals of my Administration’s science 
and technology policies. The work of individ- 
uals and organizations to inspire and mentor 
young people and offer role models is crucial 
to achieving these goals. To recognize this, 
I established the Presidential Award for Ex- 
cellence in Science, Mathematics, and Engi- 
neering Mentoring in 1996. This annual 
award honors individuals and organizations 
for outstanding mentoring efforts that have 
encouraged significant numbers of individ- 
uals from groups under-represented in 
science, mathematics, and engineering to 
succeed in these fields. 

As we work to develop the finest scientists 
and engineers for the 21st century, our 
human resources policies must address the 
composition of our science and engineering 
work force. Achieving diversity throughout 
the ranks of the scientific and technical work 
force presents a formidable challenge. The 
number of women, minorities, and persons 
with disabilities who have careers in science 
and engineering remains low. In every year 
of this decade, there have been far too few 
minorities awarded degrees in science or en- 
gineering, and the trend in minority admis- 
sions and degree awards is not encouraging. 
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We need to draw upon the Nation’s full tal- 
ent pool. We cannot afford to overlook any- 
one. 

Today, the science and engineering work 
force does not reflect the changing face of 
America. By 2010, approximately half of 
America’s school-age population will be from 
minority groups. Minority participation in 
science and engineering careers should keep 
pace with this growing diversity. Expanding 
such participation will require drawing on 
and developing talent at all stages of edu- 
cational preparation leading to advanced 
study. For example, only a small fraction, 
perhaps one-eighth, of all high school grad- 
uates have the mathematics and science 
preparation that would permit advanced 
study in a technical field; for under-rep- 


resented minorities, that fraction is only half 


as much. 

The Federal Government, working in part- 
nership with the private sector and State gov- 
ernments, 
change; we can promote fuller participation 
of women, minorities, and people with dis- 
abilities in scientific and technical careers. 
With your help, my Administration has pro- 
moted quality education in the crucial early 
years by improving the quality of our schools 
and teachers, expanding access to the Inter- 
net and other technology-based learning 
tools, and basing all our efforts on rigorous 
standards through Goals 2000. We have ex- 
panded access to higher education by making 
it more affordable. 

Existing Federal programs provide the 
means to achieve, but what are also needed 
in many cases are the mentors or role models 
that can help point the way to success. My 
High Hopes initiative will provide mentoring 
for middle and high school students to en- 
courage larger numbers of low-income young 
people to enroll in colieges and universities. 
However, we must continue to assist under- 
represented minorities as they make their 
way through the myriad options available to 
them once they enter into our Nation’s sys- 
tem of higher education. This is especially 
true for important technical career paths. 

Therefore, I direct the National Science 
and Technology Council (NSTC) to develop 
recommendations within 180 days on how to 
achieve greater diversity throughout our sci- 


can be an effective agent of 


entific and technical work force. The NSTC 
recommendations will detail ways for the 
Federal Government to bolster mentoring in 
science and technology fields and to work 
with the private sector and academia to 
strengthen mentoring in higher education. 


William J. Clinton 


Statement on Senate Inaction on 
Campaign Finance Reform 
September 10, 1998 


I am very disappointed that a minority of 
the Senate, led by the Republican leadership, 
has once again voted to preserve the status 
quo of campaign finance by blocking tough 
bipartisan campaign finance reform. This 
comprehensive legislation has been passed 
by the House, is supported by the majority 
of the Senate, and is demanded by the Amer- 
ican people. 

If this minority of Senators continue to 
block this bill, they must take responsibility 
for the current campaign finance system, 
with its soft money and its inadequate disclo- 
sure requirements. And by doing so, they 
would deny the American people the best 
opportunity in a generation to pass meaning- 
ful, bipartisan campaign finance reform. 

In the days to come, I urge the Senate 
to consider this issue again and give the 
American people the kind of campaign fi- 
nance law they deserve. 


Proclamation 7119—Minority 
Enterprise Development Week, 1998 
September 10, 1998 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


America’s free enterprise system has al- 
ways been a path to inclusion and empower- 
ment. Under this system, generations of 
Americans have built good lives for them- 
selves and their families—rising as high as 
their skills, effort, and determination can take 
them. But for minority entrepreneurs, the 
path has not always been free of obstacles. 
Sometimes held back by economic, social, 
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and educational disadvantages, too often de- 
nied opportunities because of racial and eth- 
nic prejudice, many minority men and 
women have had to struggle for equal access 
to the capital, tools, training, and services 
they need to build and maintain successful 
businesses. 

My Administration remains committed to 
providing opportunities for all entrepreneurs, 
and we are determined to ensure the full in- 
clusion of minority business enterprises in 
the economic mainstream of our Nation. The 
Minority Business Development Agency at 
the Department of Commerce continues to 
promote minority business growth and to 
create new initiatives to ensure that minority 
business men and women have access to the 
capital, information, and training they need 
to compete in today’s domestic and global 
markets. Last year, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration (SBA) made a record $2.6 billion 
in loans to more than 10,000 minority-owned 
businesses; over the last 4 years, loans to mi- 
nority borrowers have nearly tripled. And 
earlier this year, the SBA entered into part- 
nership agreements with three leading mi- 
nority business organizations as part of a 3- 
year outreach initiative. This initiative is de- 
signed to increase dramatically the SBA’s fi- 
nancial, technical, and procurement assist- 
ance for minority entrepreneurs. These ef- 
forts will help to ensure that America’s grow- 
ing number of minority entrepreneurs are 
equipped to succeed. 

Strong and successful minority enterprises 
benefit us all. The goods and services pro- 
duced by minority-owned firms create jobs, 
spark community reinvestment and neigh- 
borhood pride, and increase America’s pro- 
ductivity. With their imagination, innovative 
spirit, and willingness to take risks, minority 
entrepreneurs have made important con- 
tributions to the remarkable growth of our 
economy during the past 5 years. Since the 
beginning of my Administration, we have 
created more than 16 million new jobs and 
unemployment has reached its lowest level 
in 30 years. But to sustain and build on this 
success, we must utilize the energy and cre- 
ativity of every American. 

As we observe Minority Enterprise Devel- 
opment Week, we recognize and honor the 
extraordinary contributions that minority en- 
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trepreneurs make to our Nation’s strength 
a prosperity, and we reaffirm our deter- 
mination to help them make the most of to- 
day’s dynamic economy. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim September 20 
through September 26, 1998, as Minority 
Enterprise Development Week, and I call 
upon all Americans to join together with mi- 
nority business entrepreneurs across the 
country in appropriate observances. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this Tenth day of September, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty-eight, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twenty-third. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., September 14, 1998] 


NOTE: This proclamation will be published in the 
Federal Register on September 15 


Remarks on Departure for a 
Democratic Business Council 
Reception 

September 10, 1998 


Northwest Airlines Pilots’ Strike 

Good evening. I wanted to take this oppor- 
tunity to say how delighted I am that North- 
west Airlines and its pilots have reached the 
terms that form the basis of an agreement. 
The parties are now working on the specific 
time of getting back to work. The agreement, 
of course, will have to be approved, but I 
think this strike is over. 

Earlier today, I spoke over the phone to 
the leaders of both parties: Randy Babbitt 
of the Air Line Pilots Association; and John 
Dasburg, the CEO of Northwest Airlines. I 
told them how important this negotiated 
agreement is to our country and to our econ- 
omy, particularly at this time. 

I’m pleased that they have worked so hard 
to make this happen. Getting Northwest 
planes and pilots back into the air is a victory 
for the company and for the employees and 
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a victory for all Americans who rely on the 
airline. 

I'd like to say a special word of apprecia- 
tion to those here in the administration who 
were involved in this effort: to Secretary 
Slater; to my Deputy White House Counsel, 
Bruce Lindsey, who has developed quite an 
expertise in this whole area. They both went 
to Minnesota this week at my request to help 
to resolve the matter. I'd also like to say a 
special word of thanks to my labor adviser 
here in the White House, Karen 
Tramontano, for her work. 

All of them helped to spur these talks 
along. They deserve credit for their deter- 
mination. Again, let me say that this is good 
news for the American people. This is an in- 
dication that the collective bargaining proc- 
ess, if entered into in good faith, can actually 
work in a way that benefits everyone. I know 
there are a lot of people that depend upon 
Northwest who are relieved tonight, and 
again, I just want to thank all the parties, 
including you, Mr. Secretary. 

Thank you very much. 


Nore: The President spoke at 6:53 p.m. on the 
South Lawn at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Randall J. Babbitt, president, Air 
Line Pilots Association International, and John H. 
Dasburg, president and chief executive officer, 
Northwest Airlines. 


Remarks at a Democratic Business 
Council Reception 


September 10, 1998 


Thank you. It’s rare for me to feel that 
I am at a loss for words. [Laughter] I can 
only hope you know what I’m feeling, for you 
and for my wife and for my country. I think 
you do, and I thank you more than you can 
possibly know. 

Hillary has mentioned all the people who 
are responsible for this evening. I would just 
echo my strong note of gratitude to all of 
you. Congre ssman Markey was here—there 
he is. Thank you very much for being here 
and for your support. 

There are many distinguished citizens 
here, but I would like to acknowledge one 
because he embodies to me everything that 
is best about America. I think he is one of 


the bravest human beings I’ve ever known, 
and without him, Americans with disabilities 
would not be where they are today: a man 
I had the great honor to award the Presi- 
dential Medal of Freedom, Mr. Justin Dart. 
Thank you for being here, and God bless you, 
sir. 

In addition to Roy and Len and Carol and 
all the DNC officers who are here, and Tom 
and Mike and John and Chris, who did this 
weekend—you know, Steve Grossman is not 
here tonight, but I just want to acknowledge 
how hard he has worked for all of us to make 
our party strong. 

There is one other person I want to men- 
tion. I’m glad Steve Grossman is not here 
tonight, because he went home to Massachu- 
setts to Kirk O’Donnell’s funeral. And a lot 
of you in this room knew Kirk O’Donnell. 
He was a magnificent human being, a great 
Democrat, a proud Irish-American, a pas- 
sionate citizen and patriot. And this town is 
much the poorer for his passing. 

When I called his wife the other night, I 
said “I’m not really a Washington insider.” 
I think we've established that beyond any 
doubt. [Laughter] I said, “But Washington 
has a lot of great qualities, and maybe some 
that aren’t so great. More than anybody I 
ever knew around here, I think Kirk 
O’Donnell had all the good and none of the 
bad.” I’m proud he was a member of my 
party, and I just want to say to his wife and 
his two wonderful children, on behalf of a 
grateful nation, I thank them for his life, and 
I thank God for his life, and I thank Steve 
Grossman for representing all of us at his 
funeral today in Massachusetts. Thank you. 

Yesterday I was in Florida, and I went to 
this school in Orlando. And I wish all of you 
had been with me. It was an elementary 
school that was basically a multilingual inter- 
national school, where all the kids that were 
there had to take at least two languages, 
English and something else. And there were 
a lot of Hispanic kids there; there were a 
lot of Asian kids there; there were kids from 
South Asia; there were African-American 
kids there; there was every conceivable eth- 
nic group in this little grade school in Florida. 
And there was a wonderful Hispanic prin- 
cipal—American—whose mother, the prin- 
cipal’s mother, spoke to me in Spanish and 
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had to have it translated because I’m not as 
fluent as I should be, hardly in English. 
[Laughter] 

But anyway, these kids, they had a school 
uniform policy, which I love. They had a PTA 
president who was more charismatic than 90 
percent of the politicians I've met in my life. 
They had a sense of community that required 
them to go out to every mother of a newborn 
in the jurisdiction of the elementary school 
and give the mothers classical music and 
other support for the newborns as a part of 
the elementary school’s mission. And they 
had the genuine commitment that ev erybody 
that was within their embrace mattered, that 
every child could learn, that every child 
mattered, and that they were creating not 
just a school but a community in whic h they 
were prepared to accept responsibility for all 
these children’s well-being. 

And I'm telling you, it was an overwhelm- 
ing experience bei sing there. I say that because 
that school is a metaphor for what I have 
tried to do with America. And tonight all of 
you in this Business Council, you're pretty 
sophisticated about what's going on in this 
economy, and you understand that for all of 
our great good fortune today, this is an un- 
certain world, a lot of changes i in it. The stock 
market goes up and down in no small meas- 
ure because of perceived risk in America as 
a result of events far from our shores in 
economies much smaller than ours, remind- 
ing us that if we want the benefits of this 
global society, we must be able and willing 
to assume its responsibilities of leadership. 

And so I want to just say two things that 
aren't particularly sophisticated. First of all, 
I am profoundly grateful for every single day, 
even the worst day, I have had to serve as 
your President because of where we are 
today. Secondly, when I was a young man— 

I don’t believe I’ve ever said this in public 
except at my daughter’s high school gradua- 
tion—but when I was a young man I was 
complaining about something once, some 
perceived unfairness. And a much older man 
who sort of mentored me looked at me, and 
he said, “Let me tell you something, Bill.” 
He said, “What you're saying is prob: ably 
right, but just remember this: Most of us get 
out of this world ahead of where we would 
be if we only got what we deserved.” (Laugh- 
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ter] He said, “No matter what happens, most 
of us get out of this world ahead,” and we 
need to develop what Hillary later taught me 
is the discipline of gratitude. So that’s the 
first thing I want you to know. I am grateful 
that we have had this chance to do these 
things. 

The second thing I want to say is, usually 
when I come to a group like this, I say, isn’t 
it wonderful that we have the lowest unem- 
ployment in 27 years, the lowest crime rate 
in 25 years, and the first balanced budget 
in 29 years, and the lowest percentage of 
people on welfare in 29 years, and you know 
the whole rest of it. And it is great. 

But you understand a simple truth: this is 
a dynamic world. What really matters is not 
so much what we've had but what we intend 
to do with what we have. And a lot of times 
when things are going well, people think that 
they can indulge themselves in either idle- 
ness or things that are irrelevant to the mis- 
sion at hand. I believe that in a dynamic 
world, our blessings confer special respon- 
sibilities to deal with the long-term chal- 
lenges of the country. 

We've got to really think about what we 
have learned about this global economy in 
the last 2 years. We learned a lot, you know. 
We learned a lot with NAFTA, with GATT, 
with our trade rules, with all the things we 
benefited—30 percent of our growth coming 
from trade. We learned a lot. What have we 
learned from the problems of the countries 
of Asia? What have we learned from the dif- 
ficulties of the Russians? What have we 
learned from the difficulties of a great, vast, 
powerful country like Japan going 5 years 
without any real economic growth? And what 
should we as Americans do to inject stability 
and growth into this system? Because if we 
don’t—as Chairman Greenspan said last 
week—we can’t be an island of prosperity 
in a sea of distress. Big issue. 

We've got to start by paying our way to 
the International Monetary Fund. But there 
is more, and it’s big. We know that we have 
to prepare for the. retirement of the baby 
boomers. Therefore, I say, let’s don’t spend 
this surplus until we save Social Security. 
Let’s don’t do that. 

Maybe the Democrats feel more strongly 
about it because there were only Democrats 
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voting for that economic plan in ’93; we lost 
seats in the Congress on account of it. People 
bled over that plan. But when we passed the 
Balanced Budget Act, 92 percent of the defi- 
cit was already gone because of what our 
party did. Now we've been waiting 29 
years—29 years. You know, I like tax cuts 
and spending programs as well as the next 
person. We've got both in our balanced 
budget, both targeted tax cuts for child care 
and education and the environment, and new 
investments in education and health care and 
other things. 

But I would like to see that ink change 
from red to black and just sort of savor it 
for a minute or two before we throw it all 
away again. [Laughter] And I think you 
would, too. Now everybody in this room who 
is between the ages of 34 and 52 in the baby 
boom generation, you've got to face the fact 
that if we do not meet our responsibilities 
to reform Social Security in a way that pre- 
serves its essential characteristics to give sta- 
bility in old age to people who need it with- 
out imposing undo financial burdens—if we 
don’t do it and do it now when it’s least pain- 
ful, then one of two things is going to happen: 
Either we'll all get to retirement, and we'll 
have to take a much lower standard of living; 
or we'll try to maintain the same system, 
which will cost our kids and grandkids so 
much money that they will have a lower 
standard of living. And that is a very foolish 
thing to do. We don’t need to do it. So let’s 
fix Social Security and then see how much 
money is left, and we can decide what to 
do with it then. That’s what I think we ought 
to do. 

We have just a few weeks left in this legis- 
lative session. I think it’s important to make 
the right decisions. Look at the education 
bills we’ve got up there: 100,000 teachers in 
the early grades to lower average class size 
to 18; a program that will enable us to build 
or rehabilitate 5,000 schools to deal with 
school overcrowding and substandard condi- 
tion; programs for safe schools; programs to 
hook all our classrooms and libraries up to 
the Internet by the year 2000; programs to 
create education opportunity zones, summer 
school, and after-school programs and men- 
toring programs and guaranteed scholarship 
programs for schools that aren’t doing well 
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that will agree to end social promotion but 
only if they help the kid, not stigmatize him. 
All of that’s there. 

The America Reads program: We had 
1,000 colleges last year sending young people 
into schools to make sure that every 8-year 
old could read by the end of the third grade. 
It’s all out there riding on what Congress 
does. You won't read anything about it, but 
it may be the most important set of decisions 
still to be made in this Congress. Will they 
embrace an education agenda that we never 
asked to be a partisan agenda? We never 
asked for it to be a partisan agenda. It is an 
agenda for America’s children. 

Or the health care bill of rights: 43 HMO’s 
have now endorsed our health care bill of 
rights that says, in an accident you ought not 
have to drive across town to get to an emer- 
gency room; you ought to go to the nearest 
one; if you need a specialist, you ought to 
be able to get one; if you’re getting care and 
your employer changes HMO’s during the 
time of your pregnancy or your chemo- 
therapy, they ought not to be able to change 
your doctor in the middle of the stream; and 
if you have privacy concerns, you ought to 
know your records will be kept private. Those 
are just some of the things in our bill. I think 
that’s a big deal. 

There are 160 million Americans in man- 
aged care, and I have never been an oppo- 
nent of it because I don’t think we could be 
where we are today with the economy where 
it is unless we had broken the inflation in 
health care costs. But quality comes first. 
Now 43 HMO’s have supported our bill. 
Why? Because they're doing the right thing 
anyway, and they’re at an unconscionable dis- 
advantage by treating their people right un- 
less everybody else follows the same rules. 
This is a big deal for America. It’s going to 
be decided between now and the next 3 
weeks. 

The same thing is true on the environ- 
ment: 40 percent of our lakes and streams 
still not fit to swim in; even though the air 
and the water are cleaner and the food is 
safer, and we've cleaned up more toxic waste 
dumps, and we've also set aside more land 
than any administration except the two Roo- 
sevelts, we've still got 40 percent of the rivers 
and lakes in this country not fit to swim in. 
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We've got a lot of challenges to face. And 
man I’m telling you, you ought to be attuned 
to this—there is a device in Washington— 
I had to learn about this; we didn’t have these 
where I used to be involved in lawmaking— 
called a rider. That is not a person in a cow- 
boy hat with spurs on. [Laughter] A rider 
is something 1 you put on a bill that doesn’t 
have much to do with the bill. And normally 
you put it on the bill because it couldn’t stand 
on its own two feet so it’s got to ride along 
on something that’s got feet and legs and 
independence. And if you stick the rider on 
it, you know that the rider wouldn't be stand- 
ing. So it’s got to ride to get across the finish 
line of the law. And my job is to stop as many 
of those riders as I can. It’s a big deal. 

So I say to you, all of you, if you go back 
to the beginning, we are blessed. I am grate- 
ful. It imposes responsibilities. And the first 
and foremost of those is to say, what are the 
big challenges facing us on the brink of a 
new century and a new millennium? How 
are we going to be one America across all 
the lines that divide us? How are we going 
to keep growing? How are we going to fight 
the security threats like terrorism and weap- 
ons of mass destruction and seize the oppor- 
tunities of this new world? 

I'll tell you, if we do what we’re trying to 
do, we'll be doing our job. So I say to you, 
we need more business support. We've got 
a lot more business Democrats than we had 
6 years ago because we believe you can grow 
the economy and let people make good prof- 
its and still do right by the ordinary citizens 
of this country and lift the people up who 
deserve a fair chance. That’s what we believe. 
That’s what we believe. 

So again I say, thank you for tonight, but 
remember those two things: We should be 
grateful, but we should be determined not 
to let America, her children, and her future 
down. 


Thank you, and God bless you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 7:45 p.m. in the 
East Room at the Mayflower Hotel. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Gov. Roy Romer of Colo- 
rado, general chair, Leonard Barrack, national fi- 
nance chair, Carol Pensky, treasurer, and Steve 
Grossman, national chair, Democratic National 
Committee; C. Thomas Hendrickson, chair, and 
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Mike Cherry, John Merrigan, and Chris Korge, 
co-chairs, Democratic Business Council. 


Remarks at a Democratic National 
Committee Dinner 


September 10, 1998 


Thank you so much. I want to thank Jim 
and Carol and Senator and Mrs. Pell, and 
all the others who had anything to do with 
this event tonight. This has been a particu- 
larly meaningful event. It wasn’t just Jill who 
wanted Senator Pell’s autograph; I got him 
to give me what he said about me, and I 
had him autograph it. [Laughter] I'll take it 
home, make sure my family believes me 
when I tell them he said it. [Laughter] 

Thirty-four years ago I moved in across the 
street from this house, and I lived on the 
second floor of Loyola Hall as a freshman 
at Georgetown. And I looked out my window 
every morning into Senator Pell’s garden— 
I don’t want to you to think I was a peeping 


Pm pret couldn’t avoid it. I mean, 


if I looked out the window, I could see it. 

And I remember sometimes they would 
have garden parties in the springtime when 
the weather was warm, or I would see people 
come and go—famous people come and go. 
And it never occurred to me 34 years ago 
that someday I might be here with them as 
President. And I am very honored because, 
Senator, I thank you for the Pell grants. I 
thank you for your commitment to America’s 
involvement in the world, for your belief in 
the United Nations, and a world system of 
peace and prosperity. I wish you had another 
35 years in the Senate. We need you there 
today more than ever. And I thank you. 

So anyway, I’m feeling very, very nostalgic 
tonight. ‘If anybody had told me when I was 
18 I'd be in this backyard, I never would have 
believed it. I’d also like to thank all of you 
for your support, your personal support to 
me in this difficult time, in what I have tried 
to do to express apologies and seek forgive- 
ness from the American people but, more 
importantly, for your continuing commit- 
ment for what it is we’re trying to do. 

I saw a survey—I wt 9 something in the 
paper the other day that said that 91 percent 
of the American people were aware that the 
stock market had dropped 500 points, the day 
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it dropped. Well, you know, 91 percent of 


the people—it’s amazing that that many peo- 
ple would agree that the Sun comes up in 
the morning. I mean, that’s a pretty high 
level. [Laughter] 

And it’s very interesting to me that—I now 
talk to all kinds of people. I was at a school 
in Florida yesterday, and the day before, a 
school in Maryland. And I would talk about 
this, and I'd say, “You all read about that, 
didn’t you?” And they would say, “yes.” And 
I said, “You read that the drop was generally 
attributed to developments beyond our bor- 
ders that had no direct impact on the Amer- 
ican economy.” That is, no one could con- 
clude from the momentary difficulties—or 
the difficulties, anyway, in Asia or Russia or 
whatever—that there was a direct impact on 
the economy today that was very severe. But 
we had this big drop. 

And it’s been very interesting because 
these events and what people are learning 
about them and their apparent connection 
to the gyrations of the stock market have 
done more than anything—all the speeches 
I have given for 6 long years—to hammer 
home one point that I tried to hammer home 
when I ran for President in 1991 and 1992, 
which is there is no longer an artificial divid- 
ing line between domestic and foreign policy, 
between economic and security policy. That 
we have to see a world in which we are grow- 
ing closer together and an America in which 
we are growing ever more interconnected. 
And we have to look at the world in ways 
that enable us to fulfill our responsibilities 
toward peace and prosperity and freedom 
and human rights if we want America to do 
well at home. 

And conversely, if we want America to be 
strong and be able to lead the world, we have 
to prove that we can develop the capacities 
of all of our people, that we can run a good, 
strong economy, and, very important over the 
long run, that in an increasingly inter- 
connected world, that we have people from 
everywhere in America, but they all have a 
chance as long as they follow the rules. And 
I think that’s important. 

And our administration has really been de- 
voted to giving everyone a chance to making 
America work again, and then to preparing 
us for the future, and to assume—to make 
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sure we're doing what we can to lead the 
world toward peace and freedom and pros- 
perity. I am grateful for what we’ve been able 
to do, but I will say this: I think the most 
important thing today is that Americans not 
take the blessings of the moment for granted, 
either to be idle or to pretend that we can 
indulge ourselves in self-defeating conduct as 
a nation. 

When you get a moment like this when 
things seem to be going well, especially if 
there is a lot of churning dynamism else- 
where in the world, it is a time for an extra 
sense of responsibility to deal with the big 
challenges. 

What have we learned about the world 
economy in the last 2 years that we didn’t 
know? Have we learned anything we didn’t 
know when we passed GATT, when we 
passed NAFTA, when we committed our- 
selves to an open trading system and to ele- 
vating other countries? What have we 
learned? What do we do about it? 

Well, the first thing we’ve got to do is pay 
our way to the International Monetary Fund. 
If we want to have influence, we certainly 
have to pay our way. We need to pay our 
way to the United Nations. We need to do 
the things that a great country does. 

But there is more we need to do. What 
are we going to do to make sure the baby 
boomers can retire, have the Social Security 
they need, the medical care they need, with- 
out bankrupting their children and grand- 
children? What are we going to do to make 
sure, now that we have Pell grants, HOPE 
scholarships, record numbers of work-study 
positions, the most access to higher edu- 
cation in history, that we have the best ele- 
mentary and secondary education in the 
world? What are we going to do to prove 
to other countries, by the power of our exam- 
ple, that you can grow the economy and im- 
prove the environment at the same time? 
What are we going to do to reconcile our 
goals of having affordable health care with 
quality health care, through the Patients’ Bill 
of Rights? What are we going to do, now 
that the House finally passed it, to stop the 
Senate Republican filibuster of campaign fi- 
nance reform, killing it again? How can we 
raise this feeling that people have that their 
campaigns are properly run? There are a lot 
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of big questions out there. Maybe most im- 
portantly of all, over the long run, what are 
we going to do to prove that we can be one 
America, no matter how diverse we get in 
terms of race, religion, culture? What are we 
going to do? 

- Because if we are—if we want to do good 
things in the rest of the world—some of you 
were so kind in what you said around the 
table tonight about the role the United States 
has been able to play in the last few years 
in the Irish peace process. We're working 
very, very hard this night in the Middle East 
peace process. We’re working hard to rec- 
oncile people to one another. If we want to 
do good things around the world, we have 
to be good at home. We have to be able to 
set an example of reconciliation among our- 
selves, instead of destructive, divisive con- 
duct. 

So that’s the only thing I would like for 
you to think about tonight. When you leave 
here, I hope, if somebody asks you why you 
came here, you will say I’m proud to be here 
because what we've done in the last 6 years 
made America work again. I’m proud to be 
here because we've got a vision of the world 
in the 21st century. And I’m proud to be 
here because we know that we dare not 
squander the blessings of the moment. In- 
stead, we have to look at the big challenges 
that lie before us and seize them now when 
we have the resources and the confidence 
and the sheer emotional breathing room to 
do it. We don’t want to let this pass us by. 
We want to seize it. And if we do, in a couple 
of years when we start that new century and 
that new millennium, America will give our 
children the future that we owe them. 

Thank you very much, and God bless you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:38 p.m. at a pri- 
vate residence. In his remarks, he referred to Jim 
and Carol Lewin, dinner hosts and their daughter 
Jill; and former Senator Claiborne and his wife 
Nualla. 


Remarks at a Breakfast With 
Religious Leaders 
September 11, 1998 


Thank you very much, ladies and gentle- 
men. Welcome to the White House and to 
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this day to which Hillary and the Vice Presi- 
dent and I look forward so much ev ery year. 

This is always an important day for our 
country, for the reasons that the Vice Presi- 
dent said. It is an unusual and, I think, un- 
usually important day today. I may not be 
quite as easy with my words today as I have 
been in years past, and I was up rather late 
last night thinking about and praying about 
what I ought to say today. And rather unusu- 
ally for me, I actually tried to write it down. 
So if you will forgive me, I will do my best 
to say what it is I want to say to you, and 
I may have to take my glasses out to read 
my own writing. 

First, I want to say to all of you that, as 
you might imagine, I have been on quite a 
journey these last few weeks to get to the 
end of this, to the rock bottom truth of where 
I am and where we all are. I agree with those 
who have said that in my first statement after 
I testified I was not contrite enough. I don’t 
think there is a fancy way to say that I have 
sinned. 

It is important to me that everybody who 
has been hurt know that the sorrow I feel 
is genuine: first and most important, my fam- 
ily, also my friends, my staff, my Cabinet, 
Monica Lewinsky and her family, and the 
American people. I have asked all for their 
forgiveness. 

But I believe that to be forgiven, more 
than sorrow is required—at least two more 
things: First, genuine repentance—a deter- 
mination to change and to repair breaches 
of my own making—I have repented; second, 
what my Bible calls a “broken spirit”; an un- 
derstanding that I must have God’s help to 
be the person that I want to be; a willingness 
to give the very forgiveness I seek; a renunci- 
ation of the pride and the anger which cloud 
judgment, lead people to excuse and com- 
pare and to blame and complain. 

Now, what does all this mean for me and 
for us? First, I will instruct my lawyers to 
mount a vigorous defense, using all available 
appropriate arguments. But legal language 
must not obscure the fact that I have done 
wrong. Second, I will continue on the path 
of repentance, seeking pastoral support and 
that of other caring people so that they can 
hold me accountable for my own commit- 
ment. 
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Third, I will intensify my efforts to lead 
our country and the world toward peace and 
freedom, prosperity, and harmony, in the 
hope that with a broken spirit and a still 
strong heart I can be used for greater good, 
for we have many blessings and many chal- 
lenges and so much work to do. 

In this, I ask for your prayers and for your 
help in healing our Nation. And though I 
cannot move beyond or forget this—indeed, 
I must always keep it as a caution light in 
my life—it is very important that our Nation 
move forward. 

I am very grateful for the many, many peo- 
ple, clergy and ordinary citizens alike, who 
have written me with wise counsel. I am pro- 
foundly grateful for the support of so many 
Americans who somehow through it all seem 
to still know that I care about them a great 
deal, that I care about their problems and 
their dreams. I am grateful for those who 
have stood by me and who say that in this 
case and many others, the bounds of privacy 
have been excessively and unwisely invade d. 
That may be. Nevertheless, in this case, it 
may be a blessing, because I still sinned. And 
if my repentance is genuine and sustained, 
and if I can maintain both a broken spirit 
and a strong heart, then good can come of 
this for our country as well as for me and 
my family. 

‘The children of this country can learn in 
a profound way that integrity is important 
and selfishness is wrong, but God can change 
us and make us strong at the broken places. 
[ want to embody those lessons for the chil- 
dren of this country, for that little boy in 
Florida who came up to me and said ‘that 
he wanted to grow up and be President and 
to be just like me. I want the parents of all 
the children in America to be able to say that 
to their children. 

A couple of days ago when I was in Florida 
a Jewish friend of mine gave me this liturgy 
book called “Gates of Repentance.” And 
there was this incredible passage from the 
Yom Kippur liturgy. I would like to read it 
to you: “Now is the time for turning. The 
leaves are beginning to turn from green to 
red to orange. The birds are beginning to 
turn and are heading once more toward the 
south. The animals are beginning to turn to 
storing their food for the winter. For leaves, 
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birds, and animals, turning comes instinc- 
tively. But for us, turning : ton not come so 
easily. It takes an act of will for us to make 
a turn. It means breaking old habits. It means 
admitting that we have been wrong, and this 
is never easy. It means losing face. It means 
starting all over again. And this is always 
painful. It means saying I am sorry. It means 
recognizing that we have the ability to 
change. These things are terribly hard to do. 
But unless we turn, we will be trapped for- 
ever in yesterday's ways. Lord, help us to 
turn, from callousness to sensitivity, from 
hostility to love, from pettiness to purpose, 
from envy to contentment, from carelessness 
to discipline, from fear to faith. Turn us 
around, O Lord, and bring us back toward 
you. Revive our lives as at the beginning, and 
turn us toward each other, Lord, for in isola- 
tion there is no life.” 

I thank my friend for that. I thank you 
for being here. I ask you to share my prayer 
that God will search me and know my heart, 
try me and know my anxious thoughts, see 
if there is any hurtfulness in me, and lead 
me toward the life ev erlasting. I ask that God 
give me a clean heart, let me walk by faith 
and not sight. 

I ask once again to be able to love my 
neighbor—all my neighbors—as myself, to 
be an instrument of God’s peace; to let the 
words of my mouth and the meditations of 
my heart and, in the end, the work of my 
hands, be pleasing. This is what I wanted to 
say to you today. 

‘Thank you. God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 9:40 a.m. in the 
East Room at the White House. 


Remarks at Memorial Service 
Honoring the Victims of the Embassy 
Bombings in Kenya and Tanzania 
September 11, 1998 


Bishop Haines, Dean Baxter, Reverend 
Jackson, clergy; Vice President and Mrs. 
Gore, Secretary Albright, Secretary Cohen, 
Janet, Secretary Shalala; to the Members of 
Congress, our military service; distinguished 
members of the diplomatic corps, especially 
those from Kenya and Tanzania. Most of all, 
to the members of the families, friends, and 
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colleagues of the deceased; the survivors of 


the attacks; Ambassador Bushnell, and 
Chargé Lange; my fellow Americans. 

Today we are gathered in a truly sacred 
and historic place to honor and to celebrate 
the lives of 12 Americans who perished in 
service to our Nation—their goodness, their 
warmth, their humanity, and their sacrifice. 
The two sides of their lives—who they were 
in their labors and who they were as hus- 
bands and wives, sons and daughters, friends 
and colleagues—came together. For as they 
showed every day in their devotion to family 
and friends, their work was about bringing 
better lives to all. 

They worked to create opportunity and 
hope, to fight poverty and disease, to bridge 
divides between peoples and nations, to pro- 
mote tolerance and peace. They expressed 
both their patriotism and their humanity, as 
Adlai Stevenson so well put it, “in the tran- 
quil and steady dedication of a lifetime.” 

In the book of Isaiah it is written that the 
Lord called out, “Whom shall I send and who 
will go for us?” And Isaiah, the prophet, an- 
swered, “Here am I, Lord, send me.” These 
Americans, generous, adventurous, brave 
souls, said, “Send me. Send me in service. 
Send me to build a better tomorrow.” And 
on their journey they perished, together with 
proud sons and daughters of Kenya and Tan- 
zania. 

Some of the Kenyans and Tanzanians 
worked alongside our Americans at our Em- 
bassies, making vital contributions. Others 
were simply, unfortunately, nearby, working 
or studying, providing for their loved ones, 
doing what they do and did every day. For 
those people, too, we mourn, we honor, we 
thank God for their lives. 

All of them were taken too soon, leaving 
behind families, many including young chil- 
dren, and devoted friends and colleagues. No 
tribute from us can rouse them from a long 
night of mourning. That takes time and the 
mysterious workings of the heart. But surely 
some comfort comes with the memory of the 
happiness they brought, the difference they 
made, the goodness they left inside those 
whom they loved and touched. 

Last month at Andrews Air Force Base, 
Hillary and I walked out into the hangar that 
day to meet the families and share with them 
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the homecoming of their loved ones for the 
last time. There we saw a larger family, many 
standing and pressed together, people from 
the State and Defense ‘Departments, from 
our military, from AID and the CDC. They, 
too, lost brothers and sisters. They, too, must 
be immensely proud of their friends, the tra- 
ditions, the accomplishments, the life they 
shared. 

All of us must stand together with our 
friends from Kenya and Tanzania and other 
peaceloving nations—yes, in grief but aiso in 
common commitment to carry on the cause 
of peace and freedom, to find those respon- 
sible and bring them to justice, not to rest 
as long as terrorists plot to take more inno- 
cent lives, and in the end, to convince people 
the world over that there is a better way of 
living than killing others for what you cannot 
have today. 

For our larger struggle for hope over ha- 
tred and unity over division is a just one. And 
with God’s help it will prevail. We owe to 
those who have given their lives in the service 
of America and its ideal to continue that 
struggle most of all 

In their honor let us commit to open our 
hearts with generosity and understanding, to 
treat others who are different with respect 
and kindness, to hold fast to our loved ones 
and always to work for justice, tolerance, 
freedom, and peace. 

May God be with their souls. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 12:12 p.m. at the 
Washington National Cathedral. In his remarks, 
he referred to Bishop Ronald H. Haines and Dean 
Nathan Baxter, Washington National Cathedral; 
civil rights leader Rev. Jesse Jackson; Prudence 
Bushnell, U.S. Ambassador to Kenya; and John 
E. Lange, U.S. Chargé D’affairs, Tanzania. 


Statement on the Nomination of 
Richard Holbrooke as U.S. 
Ambassador to the United Nations 
September 11, 1998 


On June 18, I announced my intent to 
nominate Richard Holbrooke as U.S. Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations because of my 
confidence that he will make an outstanding 
U.N. Ambassador. Ambassador Holbrooke 
has made remarkable contributions to our 
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Nation’s security in this administration and 
in previous administrations: working to bring 
lasting peace to Bosnia, helping to diffuse 
tensions and find workable solutions in 
Kosovo and Cyprus, serving as our Ambas- 
sador to Germany, promoting peace in re- 
gions of Asia. 

Ambassador Holbrooke has stated that he 
is cooperating with a review by the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice of his financial 
disclosure reports and contacts with State 
Department officials during the year follow- 
ing his departure from government service 
in February 1996. I look forward to a prompt 


resolution of this review and submission of 


his nomination to the Senate. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue. 





September 5 

In the morning, the President and Hillary 
Clinton traveled from Shannon, Ireland, to 
Limerick, Ireland. In the evening, they re- 
turned to Shannon and then to Washington, 
DC. 


September 8 

In the afternoon, the President traveled to 
Silver Spring, MD, and later, he returned to 
Washington, DC. 

In the evening, the President made a con- 
gratulatory telephone call to St. Louis Car- 
dinal first baseman Mark McGwire, whose 
62d home run earlier in the night surpassed 
Major League Baseball’s single-season home 
run record. 


September 9 

In the morning, the President met with 
several Democratic Members of the House 
of Representatives in the Yellow Oval Room 
in the Residence. Later, the President trav- 
eled to Orlando, FL, where upon arrival, he 
met with Tim Forneris, the Busch Stadium 
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groundskeeper who retrieved Mark 
McGwire’s record-breaking home run ball. 

In the evening, the President traveled to 
Miami, FL, and later returned to Washing- 
ton, DC, arriving after midnight. 

The White House announced that the 
President directed $20 million from the U.S. 
Emergency Refugee and Migration Assist- 
ance Fund to provide relief to refugees and 
displaced persons at risk due to the crisis in 
Kosovo. 


September 10 

In the morning, the President met with 
Democratic Members of the Senate in the 
Yeilow Oval Room in the Residence. 

In an afternoon ceremony in the Oval Of- 
fice, the President received diplomatic cre- 
dentials from Ambassadors James Bolger of 
New Zealand, Alexander Philon of Greece, 
Zalman Shoval of Israel, Vang Rattanagong 
of Laos, Arlette Conzemius-Paccoud of Lux- 
embourg, Mario Lopes de Rosa of Guinea- 
Bissau, Sonia Merlyn Johnny of Saint Lucia, 
Philip Dimitrov of Bulgaria, Erato Kozakou- 
Marcoullis of Cyprus, William Howard 
Stixrud Herrera of Guatemala, Damodar 
Prasad Gautam of Nepal, and Alexis Reyn 
of Belgium. 

In the evening, the President met with his 
Cabinet in the Yellow Oval Room in the Resi- 
dence. 

The White House announced that the 
President invited President Andres Pastrana 
of Colombia for a state visit on October 28. 

The White House announced that the 
President appointed David Leavy as Special 
Assistant to the President, Deputy Press Sec- 
retary, and Senior Director for Public Affairs 
at the National Security Council. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Rand Beers to be Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for International Narcotics 
and Law Enforcement Affairs. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Jeh Charles Johnson to be General 
Counsel for the Air Force. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate C. David Welch to be Assistant 
Secretary of State for International Organiza- 
tion Affairs. 

The President announced his intention to 
designate Van B. Honeycutt as Chair of the 
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President’s National Security Telecommuni- 
cations Advisory Committee. 


September 11 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Peter F. Romero to be Assistant 
Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Craig Gordon Dunkerley for the 
rank of Ambassador during his tenure of 
service as Special Envoy for Conventional 
Forces in Europe. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Richard Danzig to be Secretary of 
the Navy. 

The President declared a major disaster in 
New York and ordered Federal aid to supple- 
ment State and local recovery efforts in the 
area struck by severe storms and high winds 
on September 7. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promotions of 
members of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
to the Service Academies, or nominations of For- 
eign Service officers. 





Submitted September 9 


David G. Carpenter, 

of Virginia, to be Director of the Office of 
Foreign Missions, and to have the rank of 
Ambassador during his tenure of service, vice 
Eric James Boswell, to which position he was 
appointed during the last recess of the Sen- 
ate. 


David G. Carpenter, 
of Virginia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
State, vice Eric James Boswell, resigned, to 
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which position he was appointed during the 
last recess of the Senate. 


Margaret B. Seymour, 

of South Carolina, to be U.S. District Judge 
for the District of South Carolina, vice Wil- 
liam B. Traxler, Jr. 


William Lacy Swing, 

of North Carolina, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, class of Career Min- 
ister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Democratic Republic of the 
Congo, to which position he was appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate. 


Submitted September 10 


Herbert Lee Buchanan III, 
of Virginia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, vice John Wade Douglass. 


T.J. Glauthier, 
of California, to be Deputy Secretary of En- 
ergy, vice Elizabeth Anne Moler. 


Harold Hongju Koh, 

of Connecticut, to be Assistant Secretary of 
State for Democracy, Human Rights, and 
Labor, vice John Shattuck. 


B. Lynn Pascoe, 

of Virginia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Minister-Counselor, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to Malaysia. 


Submitted September 11 


Craig Gordon Dunkerley, 

of Massachusetts, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, class of Minister- 
Counselor, for the rank of Ambassador dur- 
ing his tenure of Service as Special Envoy 
for Conventional Forces in Europe. 
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Checklist 


of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the Office 
of the Press Secretary that are neither printed as 


items nor covered by entries in the Digest of 


Other White House Announcements. 





Released September 8 

Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 

Released September 9 


Statement by the Press Secretary on assist- 
ance to Kosovo 


Announcement of nomination for U.S. Dis- 
trict Judge for the District of South Carolina 


Released September 10 

Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 

Statement by the Press Secretary on the ap- 
pointment of David C. Leavy as Special As- 
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sistant to the President, Deputy Press Sec- 
retary, and Senior Director for Public Affairs 
at the National Security Council 


Statement by the Press Secretary: State Visit 
of President Pastrana of Colombia 


Released September 11 

Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 

Transcript of a press briefing by Mr. David 
Kendall and Mr. Charles Ruff on the Inde- 
pendent Counsel’s report to Congress 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





NoTE: No acts approved by the President were 
received by the Office of the Federal Register 
during the period covered by this issue. 
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